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PREFACE. 



The four essays which follow, though each 
is complete in itself, are but four aspects of 
a single thought, which it is hoped will be 
plain to any one who thinks it worth his while 
to read them through. 

The book is very short, because the 
author wished to be read, and so did his 
best to say all he had to say in as few 
words as he could possibly say it. The por- 
tentous length of books nowadays has by 
a natural reaction generated a curse worse 
than itself, — the compendium which destroyeth 
the souL People forget that he who says too 
much, says nothing : and that half is more 
than the whole. La raison ii est pas prolixe. 
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THAT POLITICAL ECONOMY 
IS NOT A SCIENCE. 



B 



iiriffriinfis. — AristotU, 

' These Moors are changeable in their wills : — fill 
thy purse with money.* 



POLITICAL ECONOMY NOT 

A SCIENCE. 



People are perpetually disputing as to the 
relative merits of the Ancients and the 
Moderns, et adhuc sub judice lis est^ — the 
doctors are still disagreed. But in one re- 
spect, at any rate, the Ancients were wiser, 
or shall we say happier ? than ourselves, — the 
significance of their names or terms. For 
they spoke a language which was radically 
their own, and of native growth ; and because 
they were nearer the beginning, their termin- 
ology arose naturally out of the subjects with 
which it was concerned. Whereas, partly 
owing to the fact that we Modems are all 
doomed to speak more or less mongrel dia- 
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lects ; and partly owing to the confusion and 
difiuseness of abstract^ rather than concrete, 
ideas ; and partly, again, owing to the baneful 
influence of distorted metaphysics and here- 
ditary twisted habits of thinking, carefully 
handed down from generation to generation 
ever since the beginning of the dialectical 
semi-religious ravings of the Middle Ages, 
and the creation of that peuple des sots of 
whom Michelet speaks. 

Gens ratione ferox, et mentem pasta chimaris, — 
from all these and other causes we have lost 
our birthright and the power of appropriate 
naming, which is founded on that of accurately 
distinguishing things that are distinct. Hence 
what old Hobbes complains of, * the frequency 
of insignificant speech.' 

To take but a single instance ; we speak of 
* Ethics' or * Morals;' words which mean 
anything or nothing, just as we choose. And 
we actually translate 'H©IKi4, the title of 
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Aristotle's well-known treatise, as * Ethics.* 
Whereas, to give any adequate idea of what 
the word meant to a Greek ear, we should 
rather translate it by a periphrasis, as a work 
dealing with individual human character^ its 
origin and its diversities. For the Greek 
word (connected with e^o?) already contains 
the philosophy of the book, in which cha- 
racter is explained as the result of habit : and 
thus the dominant idea of the book, which is 
a ' System of Acquired Habits ' (virtues or 
vices) in organic beings, is wrapped up in its 
title*. Whereas to us the word 'Morals' 
or * Ethics' conveys no definite idea, but 
serves only to put our thoughts into a tangle : 
it comes along laden with a thousand mis- 
leading associations, and any man may assign 
to it any meaning that he pleases. 

No branch of knowledge furnishes a more 
apt illustration of these remarks than * Poli- 

• Cp. Shaftesbury's * Characteristics^ 
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tical Economy.* There never was a subject 
so chaotic, a term so indefinite, a 'Science' 
whose every principle and postulate has been 
more fiercely asserted or denied, which ex- 
hibits such a battle-field of hostile theories, 
such logical carnage. Nor is there any point 
more dubious in this field than whether we 
are to consider Political Economy a Science 
or an Art. 

Everybody is familiar with the ordinary 
English manuals of Political Economy, from 
Smith and Mill down to Fawcett and Walket*. 
But there is one author who is less com- 
monly known, and who has a peculiar 
system, peculiar mainly because it carries 
ordinary premisses to their logical conclusions, 
Mr. H. D. Macleod. He is an authority on 
banking, though his general economical views 
do not find favour in the eyes of economical 
authorities, who are sometimes very severe 
upon his mathematical methods, Mr. Macleod, 
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in fact, carries to an extreme the theory that 
Political Economy is a Science ; a Science in 
the full sense of the word ; * the great Science 
of Analytical Economics ; ' * a great positive 
inductive physico-Moral Science/ fitted to 
rank with Astronomy as an exact Science. 

It is sometimes very instructive to examine 
a view which carries premisses out to their 
bitter end. There is generally a reason why 
people hold paradoxical views with great 
vigour and tenacity: and in the present in- 
stance we shall find that if we look into the 
question, though we may have to disagree 
with Mr. Macleod's Theory of Economics, we 
shall learn a great deal in contrasting that 
theory with the truth. Mr. Macleod indeed, 
is in the peculiar position of being at once 
both right and wrong. It will not be waste 
of time to try and see how this is. It will 
teach us, by example, * the only argument of 
effect in civil life,* that a Science of Wealth is 
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impossible : and that Political Economy is 
not a Science, but an Art. 



Mr. Macleod rightly complains that former 
Political Economists vacillated very much in 
their conception of the * Science.' He rightly 
demands that any Science must have one 
clear well-defined conception which marks 
off its field. In his view, Economics is 
a Science, and its central conception is value. 

Science, properly so called, does not pre- 
scribe but merely contemplates — contemplates 
things as they are^ in their relations, Mr. 
Macleod has framed his ' Science' exactly on 
the model of modern practice — and things as 
they are done in our modern society. His 
Science is strictly in accord with Bacon's 
demand ^ : ^ea demum vera est philosophia^ quce 
mundi ipsius voces fidelissime reddit^ et veluti 
dictante mundo conscripta est et nihil aliud est 

* De Augm., Sc. ii. 13. 
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quam ejusdem simulacrum et reflection neque 
addit quicquam de proprioy sed tantum iterat et 
resonat,^ Mr. Macleod's 'Science' is exactly 
of this kind. It follows exactly, and reflects 
as in a glass, modern commercial exchange. 

What, then, is the process it reflects ? 

We may consider the modern world econo- 
mically, as either — a host of people busily 
engaged in making exchanges^ or — enormous 
masses of commodities constantly being ex- 
changed. The whole process is exchange. 
Everything is subordinate to this. All things 
are made for exchange; dug out, worked, 
transported, produced in the market, to be 
exchanged, (The things made by people for 
themselves are infinitesimal, comparatively 
speaking, and do not come into Economics.) 
The articles so made and exchanged are 
called Commodities, A commodity is any- 
thing which can be exchanged for another 
thing. Looking as contemplative spectators 
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at the process, we do not ask, Science does 
not care, why each thing is exchanged for 
each : why A or B seek to possess x or y : 
or what intrinsically x and y are : it is suf- 
ficient for us, as purely theoretic spectators, 
that they do exchange one for the other : 
that commercially, x is viewed as the equiva- 
lent of y, and we stop there. 

A house is exchanged for ;^ 10,000 in gold, 
or in bank-notes, or another house, or a bill 
on Rothschild, or the doubtful I.O.U. of Tom 
Jones, or the release of a criminal from justice, 
or a necklace of diamonds, or of paste believed 
to be diamonds, or the goodwill of a business, 
or whatever it may be, real or sham. It may 
be a material object, a service rendered, or 
something merely immaterial or prospective 
or illusory, i.e. credit, for example. It is all 
one to Economics. Economics contemplate, 
not the varying matter^ but the equivalent 
form. 
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The doctrine of Economical Science, ac- 
cording to Mr. Macleod, then, is : That, 
wherever A is exchanged for B, A is the 
value of B, and B is the value of A. In 
other words, the value of a thing is any other 
thing for which it may be exchanged ^ 

And Economical Science is nothing but 
the Science of Values : the Science of Ex- 
change of Commodities : * the Science of the 
Principles and Mechanism of Exchange, or of 
Commerce ; ' * the Science which treats of the 
Laws which govern the relations of Exchange- 
able Commodities.' And these Commodities 
may roughly, but exhaustively, be classed as 
I. Material objects. 2. Services rendered, 
3. Immaterial property (rights, claims, &c.). 

This then is the process — exchange : 
these are the units of exchange — com- 

' Leading Economists of every school agree in this 
definition of value : e.g. Jevons, {Ratio of Exchange) ; 
Cairns, i^ords to the satne effect) : Walker, (Power in Ex- 
change), &c. : but they are more timid than Mr. Macleod. 
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modities : the value of each is what can be got 
for it. And this is the Science, according to 
Mr. Macleod. The Science deals with every- 
thing that has value, no matter what it be : 
nothing is unclean to it : in the words of 
Roger Bacon, nullum ordinem excludit^ it 
excludes nothing which has value (i.e. which 
will exchange) from its ken, and takes in 
nothing which has not Things exchange 
how they please, at their own sweet will : 
Science notes the way they do it : but does 
not interfere. The Science of Economics is 
thus a corollary and a mirror of the Freedom 
of Trade. 

Now, this Science seems reasonable : it an- 
swers the notion of a Science : then, are we to 
accept it ? If not, where does the error come in ? 

The error in the theory corresponds exactly 
with a vice in the practice : and this is why it 
repays us to examine Mr. Macleod's theory. 
The theory is bad, because the practice which 
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it reflects and endorses is noxious. In the 
mirror of Mr. Macleod's theory we can see 
the bad results of a vicious practice, and we 
can not see it in any other economist so well, 
because no other economist is so exact a 
mirror. 

Mr. Macleod would have been unassailable 
if he had not identified Commodities with 
Wealth. This difference is, however, not 
merely verbal, no mere question of nomen- 
clature. In spite of Shakspere much, nay, all, 
may lie in a name : and so it is here. Let us 
examine the point 

Mr. Macleod places all things which have 
exchange value — purchasing power — in the 
category of Wealth. Wealth, he says, is pur- 
chasing power. In saying this, he agrees 
with modern practice : wherein the man who 
can purchase is wealthy, and in so far as he 
can purchase. What sort of property it is 
which gives him this purchasing power makes 
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no difference : be it stocks, bonds, coin, soap, 
cotton, credit, anything you please : it does 
not matter : he is a wealthy man. 

Everything then which carries or confers 
purchasing power, alike in practice, and in 
Mr. Macleod's theory, is wealth. All 'Com- 
modities' are alike wealth. Mr. Macleod car- 
ries this out to its logical conclusion. Let 
us consider some of his utterances on wealth. 

He places all commodities — material or 
immaterial — goods, money, or credit, on the 
same level. * Money has value for the very 
same reason that a Bill of Exchange has ^' 
(68) ; * credit bears exactly the same relation 
to money that money does to products' (69) ; 
'money is only the highest form of credit' 
(65) : again : ' money and credit are homo- 
geneous quantities;' 'credits are wealth for 

* Quotations are taken from the * Elements of Economics,' 
as being the easiest of reference, but the words are 
identically the same in Mr. Macleod's larger works. 
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exactly the same reason that gold is' (180, 
181); 'money is therefore what is called 
credit' (172). 

Of wealth, credit is the part which he 
dwells on. *The most colossal separate 
property in this country next after the land 
consists exclusively in these abstract Rights of 
Action or Debts, and by far the most colossal 
branch of commerce consists in buying and 
selling debts : and the exchangeable relations 
of Debts are governed by the same general 
law of value as the exchangeable relations of 
material chattels' (88). Or again : * This class 
of property has attained gigantic dimensions 
in this commercial country : it has increased 
in an immensely greater ratio than material 
property, and at the present time certainly 
amounts to many hundreds of thousands of 
millions in this country.' And again : * At 
the present day a man might be the richest 
person in the whole universe, he might have 
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millions in the funds, in shares, in Commercial 
Companies, and other kinds of rights, and yet 
not have one particle of wealth which could 
be handled or touched ' (89) ; * A thorough 
comprehension of the principles and mechan- 
ism of the great system of credit is the very 
foundation of all modern Economics ; and // 
is the excessive creation of Credit which pro- 
duces more changes of commodities at the 
present time than anything else ' (192). 

Now, we shall return to this mechanism of 
modern credit presently : first, it is necessary 
to point out how it is that too closely following 
modern practice has led Mr. Macleod wrong. 

Originally, things were made for the pur- 
pose for which they were wanted, first : and 
exchanged afterwards : their true function 
was the primary thing; the esteem placed 
upon them was their true worth: the ex- 
change value was only secondary. But the 
whirligig of time brings about his revenges. 
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Things used to exchange because they were 
good : now, they are only made good because 
they must exchange. The two uses of a thing 
have got inverted : quality is entirely subor- 
dinate to exchange. Things are produced in 
vast quantities solely to be exchanged, and 
turned into money with a profit As Mr. Mac- 
leod says, * the object and intent of every com- 
mercial operation is to make a profit' But no 
profit will be made if the things do not sell. 
Hence, their selling-capacities or qualities are 
only considered as a means to the end, ex- 
change. 

Now just as in practice the two uses of 
a commodity have got inverted, owing to the 
progress of events, so is it with economics 
according to Mr. Macleod. He has inverted 
the Science, by denying all intrinsic value. 
Formerly, intrinsic value was first, and ex- 
change value — purchasing power — last Mr. 
Macleod has changed all that ; he scouts the 

C 
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very idea of intrinsic value in Economics. 
The process of exchange and his theory go 
hand in hand. 

To accept intrinsic value would of course 
destroy his Science of Economics, for then 
value would have had a double meaning. 
Further to accept it would have been to turn 
aside from modem practice in exchange, where 
intrinsic value is a quite subordinate thing. 
But nevertheless, by rejecting intrinsic value 
from Economics, Mr. Macleod has forfeited the 
claim of his science to be a science of wealth i 
and failed to solve the problem of value, 
exactly as Mill failed to solve the problem 
of essence ; i.e. by emptying the problem 
of that which gave it difficulty and cutting 
the Gordian knot The form is there, but 
the substance is gone: the scientific philoso- 
pher is busy with a cloud. 

The point is old, but requires to be illus- 
trated here for the sake of the argument. 
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According to Mr. Macleod, who mirrors 
commercial practice, things are of equal value 
when they exchange for each other ; all 
wealth is purchasing power, and all that has 
that power is wealth, for the same reason. 

Take, for example, three commodities of 
equal value : 




;^i,ooo in gold 



Bill of Exchange 
= for that present 
value. 



These are all equal in value, hence in the 
diagram they are equal in lengthy horizontally. 
But the house and the gold differ from the 
third commodity in having intrinsic value as 
well — depth in the diagram. To use a mathe- 
matical metaphor, we may say that the first 
two commodities have two dimensions, and 
the last only one. If the Bill would not ex- 
change, it would be waste paper, and no one 
would care to possess it Not so with the 
other two commodities. 
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^ I - ■ ^ 

Mr, Macleod, by following modern com- 
mercial exchange, which looks at externals 
only, has erected a hollow science, not of 
wealthy but its ghost He compares his de- 
finition of the science to the transformation- 
scene in a pantomime : harmony, order, and 
science are evolved out of incomprehensible 
chaos, like as from the stroke of an enchanter's 
wand. Very true, but with the transforma- 
tion-scene goes the serious part of the play. 

Thus then, to recur to our illustration, it 
stands with the Science of Economics, as 
expounded by Mr, Macleod, We have, wealth 
^ credit = money = commodities. 

If by this nothing more was meant than 
that these are of the same value ; that they 
exchange for one another, it is a mere truism, 
ex hypothesis But more is meant ; the science 
reiterates the practice, that they are all wealth, 
and for the same reason. 

And thus though ever since Aristotle the 
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double nature of commodities and money has 
been perfectly well understood, this essential 
distinction is disregarded by a theory which 
elevates bad practice into a science. And 
this in the teeth of the fact that this * intrinsic 
value ' of money is exactly the cause of all 
those variations in prices, and the shifting 
relations of gold, silver, and commodities, 
which cause so much difficulty nowadays, and 
from which credit, not having any intrinsic 
value, is free : as well as all the intricacies of 
the foreign exchanges: the whole being the 
central point of the Bimetallic Controversy *. 

But Mn Macleod*s Science of Economics, 
being a Science^ cannot be blamed for an error 
which lies not so much in itself as in the 

• 'Bullion is the cash of International Trade; paper 
currencies are of no use there, and coins pass only as they 
contain more or less bullion.' — Bagehot, Lombard Street, 
Cf. 'Bullion dealers are the natural enemies of bankers.' 
Macleod, E, E. il 362. If we ask, why? the answer will 
destroy Mr. Macleod*s Science. 
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practice which it is bound to reflect ; for it. 
does accurately reflect every movement of 
modern commercial exchange. Let us ex- 
amine, then, what is the baneful practice on 
which this theory is erected ; what are the 
practical evils that arise from placing the 
essence of wealth in exchange value : and lay- 
ing no stress on the intrinsic worth of things. 

The world is a vast agglomeration of 
human beings, mere bundles, for our purpose, 
of wants, desires, and needs, some necessary, 
most superfluous. Each, according to the 
strength or weakness of the nature given him 
by the gods, strives after the satisfaction of his 
wants and needs, be they high or be they 
low. And each man is rich or poor, not, 
however, happy or miserable, according to the 
amount of this world's goods, of every sort or 
kind, which he is able to command at will. 
. Thus for the satisfaction of their desires 
men have piled up the vast mass of Com-, 
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moditieSy of which, economically speaking, the 
world consists. 

Now, the problem is, to get Commodities, 
Every man who aims at enjoying life must 
somehow or other get commodities : and even 
if he does not wish to enjoy life, but only to 
exist, even if he be an Essene, or an ascetic, 
still he must get some^ if he is to live and not 
die. For in this world no one, not even 
Succi or an aesthete, can live on nothing at 
all. 

How, then, are Commodities to be got ? Let 
Us turn our facts round, and look at them on 
the other side. 

' Originally, we may imagine, men lived, and 
do here and there still live, on the fruits of 
their own industry, or the gifts of Nature. 
As long as they supplied their own wants 
themselves, and were self-sufficing, there was 
as yet no commodity-exchanging, and no 
Science of Economics. But when places 
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began to get filled up, and some men had one 
thing, and some another, and some nothing at 
all, then there were for men three ways of 
getting what they wanted. They might take 
it by force ; and this, which we may call the 
Norman method, was a very common way of 
acquiring desirable things in old days, and 
has not yet utterly decayed, but is not an 
* Economical ' process. Or they might steal. 
Or, lastly, they might offer something worth 
having in exchange. This was barter, the 
alpha and omega, the beginning of Commerce 
and the end. And in those days, economically 
speaking, the man who had nothing could get 
nothing. For everything worth having de- 
manded something worth having in exchange. 
But now, it was soon discovered that there 
was great inconvenience in this system. If 
a man, for example, possessed oxen, he would 
find it very troublesome to carry them about 
with hinu And further, there was great 
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difficulty in valuing one thing in terms of 
another. So to meet these difficulties the 
device was hit upon of using some one 
particular commodity, which was small in 
bulk relatively to its value and hence easily 
carried, and which lasted a long while, as 
a *go between,' a measure of the value of 
other commodities. And this had to be a 
thing which every one would take in exchange 
for whatever they might want So they 
fixed, let us say, upon gold : and this was the 
origin of MONEY, 

Yet observe, that this introduced no new 
departure in Economics, For money was 
itself of great value. And the man who had 
nothing was still * economically ' unable to get 
anything in exchange. 

But necessity is the mother of invention, 
and so in, the fulness of time they made the 
gfreat discovery. It is not necessary here to 
go into the variety of circumstances which led 
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to it. We are concerned with results, not 
origins. It suffices here to observe that after 
centuries they arrived at the ne plus ultra of 
Economical Science, and struck out the great 
fertilizing idea. In a word, they confined 
themselves no longer to actual commodities, 
but rose to the conception of drawing on the 
future y and counting on hope, {emptio spei /) 
they hit, in other words, upon the circula- 
tion of credit, and the system of Banking. 
With these discoveries a real step was gained. 
The circulation of credit -was the Open, 
Sesame ! to the cave of riches. 

Let us recollect that which we saw to be 
the problem for each man, the getting com- 
modities. We saw that originally, apart fronl 
such methods as force or fraud, the only way 
to acquire a thing was to get it in exchange 
for something else of equal worth. Money, 
we saw, had this worth as much as any other 
desirable commodity ; hencg he who wanted 
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this world's goods had to possess himself of 
money, to buy. And hence gold became 
singled out and placed in a different category, 
as money, from other goods. With gold, 
said . Columbus, you could get souls into 
Paradise '. Gold in all ages, from the dawn 
of history to the discovery of Peru, from 
thence down to the rush to California in our 
own day, gold has been the thing which has 
drawn men the furthest : gold means every- 
thing : for a yellow metal men have braved 
privation, exile, disease, and death. For if 
a man could have heaps of gold — ie, purchasing 
power— for the picking it up he would be as 
rich as Croesus without trouble. 

But there was at length a discovery made 
gfreater than any gold-mine. A commodity 
was ' discovered, which did not require long 
journeys, or the running of risks by fever, 

' This was also a form of obtaining gold upon credit— 
the monks being the bankers. 
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land, or sea, which cost nothing, but which 
would exchange ^ndi purchase as well as any- 
thing else, an inexhaustible mine, created 
(unlike old wealth) by the mere fiat of the 
Human Mind and Will, out of nothing. In 
one word. Credit. 

Credit costs nothing, * Credit is the most 
colossal form of property at the present day/ 
Credit is elastic, infinite, ubiquitous ; like the 
enchanted tent in the Arabian Nights, will 
cover the world, or shrink into nothing at alL 
Credit will buy all and more than anything else 
will buy, or than any one has to sell. In short, 
Credit, says the last utterance of Economical 
Wisdom, *is Wealth.' Banking and Credit, 
as Bishop Berkeley suggested, are the true 
Philosopher's Stone. * The Quantity of Credit/ 
says Mr, Macleod, * is something colossal,' 

* Hence, a thorough comprehension of the 
principles and mechanism of the great system 
of Credit is the very foundation of all modern 
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Economics; and it is the excessive creation 
of Credit which produces more changes in the 
prices of Commodities at the present time 
than anything else' (192). 

Let us accordingly try and understand the 
nature of Credit 

Credit, says Mr. Macleod, is wealth. Not 
in the least // is a means of getting wealth. 
Says Bagehot (Z. •S'. 22), * Credit is a set of 
promises to pay/ It is the incurring liability, 
to be met at a future time. * A Banker,' says 
Mr. Macleod, * makes his profit by issuing 
credit in excess of specie.' * The essence of 
great banking,' says Bagehot again (p. 270), 
*is great liability?' It is drawing upon the 
future, in the hope, or the supposed hope, of 
being able to meet the bills when they are 
due. It is a means of getting wealth for 
nothing— ;/&r the time. 

Now speculators, and borrowers generally, 
want to get credit, but not for its own sake. 
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What they really want is the real wealth, the 
means of living or production, which credit 
will enable them to demand. Credit is the 
* right to demand * these things : hence, they 
look about for some means of getting credit 
They find this at a Banker's. 

A Banker is a man who issues credit : i.e. 
lends large sums, far in excess of the specie 
he holds to make them good. He calculates 
that a very small percentage of the creditors 
will apply at once, for the money. When 
trade is good, and profits might be made^ 
there will be hosts of borrowers, anxious for 
means of making profit ; all these rush to 
the banker. On the other hand, the banker is 
greatly benefited himself by a system that 
enriches him without trouble. He does riot 
have to lend hard money, ringing coin, but 
only to * open a credit * for the borrower in his 
books. 
. We must carefully recollect that what really 
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IS demanded by speculators for profit is real 
wealth : for which the credit they obtain is so 
much demand. Hence, in active speculating 
times, an enormous demand for all sorts of 
commodities, which are produced to meet it 
The credit system is merely a process by 
which the right to demand gooAs is rapidly 
and easily transferred from one man to 
another, a right to demand which everybody 
wants to acquire for himself. But now, as all 
Credit is essentially gambling, reckoning and 
drawing on the future, it is obvious that the 
faster and faster this gets, the nearer and 
nearer come3 the inevitable smash. All 
kinds of persons manage to create fictitious 
rights to demand (Bills) far in excess of any 
wealth to satisfy them. Suddenly the panic 
bursts : people rush to realise their rights to 
demand : lots of them cannot, and it is the 
cunning ones who manage to clear out with 
the real wealth : the things really worth 
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having. The others lose everything : desola- 
tion, ruin and misery come upon thousands 
of honest, deserving persons, through no fault 
of their own : the credit which was created 
out of nothing collapses into nothing : the 
bubble has burst The enormous over-trading 
on borrowed capital has its natural result 

This is a simple explanation of the modern 
system of Credit, and the continually recur- 
ring commercial crises and catastrophes. They 
are involved in the very nature of credit The 
financial system is the huge juggler's perform- 
ance, in which * rights to demand ' are tossed 
iabout instead of balls or knives. The whole 
thing is a fast and loose gambling, not with 
wealth, but the means of getting it When 
the crash comes, those who were rich find 
themselves poor, and vice versa. Those who 
understand the game have a great interest in 
keeping up the system. By means of this 
system each man is at the mercy of specu- 
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lating rogues. It is essentially a system of 
vicarious suffering ; one man commits the 
crime, others benefit, and others suffer. Quid- 
quid delirant regeSy plectuntur Achivi, We 
must not forget that it is the system which 
is to blame, not the individuals, There are 
plenty of honest men on the Stock Ex- 
change and elsewhere : but the rogues manage 
the concern : they give the tone. The indi- 
vidual has to do as others do, or be ruined. 
If we are to blame any one it is the system, 
of which the individuals are the slaves, that 
the blame mainly falls on. The men may be 
in the main honest, but the system is daemonic. 
It is beyond control. The law is, that in any 
struggle, the honest men are at the mercy of 
knaves. The unscrupulous knave either drives 
the honest man out, or compels him to turn 
to sharp practice in his own defence. 

Gaining credit is the main thing : this is 
done by Bills ; and the system of Accom- 

D 
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modation Bills enables the rogue to effect his 
object, and gain credit without detection. Let 
us listen to Mr. Macleod {ELofBankingy^, 171). 

* The ingenuity exercised by traders in 
carrying out such a system is absolutely mar- 
vellous. , , . . 

* This [a system of cross acceptances] they 
may repeat many times over, till the quantity 
of credit created is something astonishing. In 
the Crimean war there was a great demand 
for shipping, and there was an enormous 
amount of Accommodation Bills manufac- 
tured by the Liverpool shipowners and dis- 
counted all over the kingdom. The results 
were frightfully disastrous. The insurmount- 
able objection therefore to this species of 
paper is the dangerous and boundless facility 
it affords for raising money for speculative 
purposes. And there is much reason to fear 
that this pernicious system prevails to a much 
greater extent than is commonly supposed. 
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^ Is it to be tolerated tltat any set of adven- 
turers may set afloat many hundred thousands 
of pounds^ worth of their paper ?^ 

Mr. Macleod does not apparently entirely 
approve of the logical consequence of his 
own theory, that Credit is Wealth. If it is, 
surely these estimable gentlemen are to be 
highly praised for so enormously enriching 
the country. 

. * There is no country at present,' says 
Bagehot (Z. 5. 18), *and there never was any 
country before, in which the ratio of the cash 
reserve to the Bank deposits is so small as 
it is as present [in England].' 

Thus we are enabled to see how the system 
of credit has provided a new method of ob- 
taining commodities. Credit is the Novum 
Organum of Commerce, the vade mecum of 
the rogue. * Get credit and you can exchange 
it for wealth. Then when you have realised 
your creation out of nothing (practical swind- 
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lers know well enough what Mr. Macleod 
does not know — the difference between credit 
and real wealth) you can get out of the way : 
^'jouk^ and let the jaw gae by :^ till the storm 
is over and the sky clear again. 

This is the simple mechanism of all Bogus 
and Bubble Companies (the Glenmutchkia 
Railway, in Tales from Blackwood, is an ex- 
cellent illustration), shares in swindling con^ 
cerns, and so forth. From the time when 
Credit and Banking began k, along with the 
sudden enriching of some, goes a discon- 
tinuous series of such schemes on large scales, 
such as the South Sea Bubble, the Mississippi 
Scheme, Railway manias, and kindred panic- 
laden devices for getting wealth by Credit, 
i.e. transferring it from those who gave the 
credit to those who gave the real wealth. 
Parodying the epigram of a famous statesman, 



•--[■c 



K Roughly speaking, about 1 688 : when ' the word stock- 
jobber began to be heard. ' 
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we may say, that in its abuse, . the system 
of Banking and Credit is an organised rob- 
bery^ The system which enables men who 
mean to pay to get things for nothing is 
the grand opportunity of the man who 
doesn't 

But we may look a little closer at the 
normal action of credit. 

Imagine a society of twenty men in which 
ten men had ten pounds each in gold — and 
ten had nothing. Now if some one gave these 
last ten men each ten pounds, the whole 
twenty would be equally rich, but the value 
of money would have fallen. If he gave 
them twenty or thirty pounds they would 
be twice or thrice as rich as the first men, 
and prices would rise as this went on. This 
is exactly the action of Credit. The extension 
and creation of credit is a lowering of the 

» 

value of money, and in essence, a relative 
lessening of tlie purchasing power of tJiose who 
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have money \ This may go on to any extent, 
for credity as we saw, is inexhaustible : created 
out of nothing. The process is one by which 
the holders of credit grow rich, and the 
holders of hard cash grow poor. 'Bankers 
are always rich/ says his guide to Popanilla, 
* but why they are, or how they are, I really 
never had time to enquire.' It would have 
been worth his while. 

Let us hear Bagehot {Lombard Street, p. 8) 
for an illustration of the positive disadvan- 
tages of having money of your own. 

* Every trade is carried on upon borrowed capital to an 
extent of which few foreigners have an idea, and none of 
our ancestors could have conceived. In every district small 
traders have arisen who * discount their bills * largely [this 
expression means borrow money on credit]^ and with the 
capital so borrowed harass and press upon if they do not 
eradicate the old capitalist. The new trader has obviously 
an immense advantage in the struggle of trade. If a mer- 
chant have ;f 5o,c»o all his own, to gain ten per cent, he 

^ * As bank-notes circulated [during the Napoleonic war, 
in England] in greater quantities, prices rose higher and 
higher.' Prothero, En§^, Farm, 88. 
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must make ;£'5,c»o a year, and must charge for his goods 
accordingly. But if another has only ;£" 10,000, and borrows 
;£'40,ooo by discounts, no extreme instance in our modem 
trade, he has the same capital of ;£'5o,ooo to use, and 
can sell much cheaper. If the rate at which he borrows be 
five per cent, he will have to pay ;£'2,ooo a year, and if, 
like the old trader, he make ;£^5,ooo a year, he will still, 
after paying interest, obtain ;£'3,ooo a year, or 30 per cen^. 
on his own ;£'io,ooo. As most merchants are content with 
much less than 30 per cent, he will be able, if he wishes to 
forego some of that profit, to lower the price of the commo- 
dity, and drive the old-fashioned trader— the man who 
trades on his own capital — out of the market. In modem 
English business, owing to the certainty of obtaining loans 
on discount of bills or otherwise at a moderate rate of 
interest, there is a steady bounty on trading with borrowed 
capital and a constant discouragement to confine yourself 
solely or mainly to your own capital. ' 

Thus, then, the credit system is essentially 
the speculative possibility for all men to be- 
come rich, i.e. to gain the right of purchasing 
wealth. Undoubtedly, the circulation of Credit 
has done immense good : it enables the man 
of energy and enterprise to supply wants and 
develop resources and generally enrich the 
world as well as himself. But the mischief is 
that it opens the door to unlimited fraud, and 
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enables rogues to float enormous masses of 
credit ^ which there is no means of gauging, 
and thus every gambler can make his profit 
at the expense of honest men. What is 
wanted at present is some means of checking 
fraudulent speculation and spurious bills, some 
method by which borrowing should be watched 
and controlled, without chaining up the lawful 
and trustworthy credit, or promise to pay, of 
sound men. This is extremely difficult, to root 
up the tares without destroying the wheat J. 

If we turn from Commerce to retail buying 
and selling, it is the same. Credit, which en- 
ables buyers to get commodities without paying 
for them at the time, offers a similar field to 
roguery. The system is well seen at, for 

* e.g. A paragraph in TJie Times for April lo, draws 
attention to a probable commercial and financial crisis 
in Japan caused by the limitless floating of companies. 

^ Mr. Mackay {^English Poor, p. i6o, note) suggests, the 
rendering it impossible to recover debts by law ; this would 
certainly make lenders cautious, if it were possible . . . but 
that is the question. 
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instance, Oxford, where every young man who 
comes up to the University can get anything 
by ordering it, from a toothpick to a roc's 
^gg i let us imagine he 'plunges wildly;* 
then after a while comes the crash, a minia- 
ture of the handsome commercial tableau^ the 
monetary cataclysm or financial crisis. 



Now, if we turn back to our 'Science of 
Economics ' we can see where the error lies. 
In the process of exchange wealth is purchas- 
ing power ; anything which will exchange for 
anything else : anything which has value — for 
the time. Hence in practical business, as 
well as in the Science which mirrors it, 
a diamond, real or paste, a gold coin, or 
a false coin, a Bill of Exchange, real or fic- 
titious, anything accepted in exchange, is 
wealth, equally and for the same reason. 

The thoroughgoing 'Science of Wealth,* 
accordingly, pays a great price for its name ; 
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it only obtains the title of Science, dealing 
with wealth, by including under wealth things 
that are very questionable * wealth.' 

In other words, the fact is, that this Science 
of Wealth grasps at the form, and misses the 
substance of wealth : the intrinsic worth of 
things. In his endeavour to found a Science 
of Wealth, Mr. Macleod, though he admires 
Lord Bacon, has forgotten the forty-fifth 
aphorism of the Novum Organum : . 

Intellectus humanus ex proprietate sua facile 
supponit majorem ordinem et cBqualitatem in 
rebus quam invenit ; et cum multa sint in 
natura monodica et plena imparitatis tamen 
affingit parallela et correspondentia et relativa 
qu(B non sunt, HiNC COMMENTA ILLA. 

Like Plato to theology, Mr. Macleod has 
turned aside to mathematics^ and therewith 
corrupted all his philosophy. 

Consider for the moment Aristotle's defini- 
tion. 
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Xp'q/Mara Be Xeyofiev iravra oaa>v fi a^la vofii<r' 
fiaTi, fierpelraL Now this does not mean, as 
Mr. Macleod translates, that the essence of all 
wealth is exchangeability : it means that if 
the value of a thing is measured in money, it 
becomes a XPVf^^ • ^^ economic quantity. 

True wealth is, according to Aristotle and 
right reason, all those things upon which men 
set a value, or esteem, for their own sakes : 
e.g. an old house and trees standing in a 
park. This to the owner may be invaluable : 
i.e. its value cannot be measured in money. 
But if its value can be measured in money 
(i.e. at bottom, if the average estimate of 
things can be discovered) it becomes a com- 
modity. 

Now to illustrate once more the practical 
mistake upon which our * Science of Eco- 
nomics ' is founded, we find, that just as the 
Science leaves out of its consideration the 
intrinsic value of things, so nowadays, things 
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that have really an intrinsic worth are measured 
in money, become commodities^ and become, at 
the same time, degraded and desecrated^ 
The essential value of a thing is neglected^ 
and instead of that 

the value of a thing 
Is so much money as 'twill bring. 

Wherever this happens — and where com- 
petition is intense, it will happen to a very 
large extent — things become degraded. Each 
man says, with Henry III., * There is a necessity 
for me to have money, gotten from what place 
soever, and by what means soever, and from 
whomsoever.' Hence all those things upon 
which esteem — or value — is placed, for their 
own sakes — things that were sacred, are 
brought into market, to fetch what they can. 
*One brings his learning, and another his 
eloquence, and another his honour, and 
another, alas ! her beauty — ^but all to market' 
Now, let us recollect that as the old school- 
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men said, causa finalis movet non secundum 
suum esse realey sed secundum suum esse 
apparens. In the market, a thing is what it 
appears to be. Hence, if it is measured by 
exchange value^ a thing is more esteemed for 
outside speciousness than inner worth, A pre-, 
mium is placed upon sham. 

Hence, if art, literature, poetry, which are in- 
estimable, are produced merely to sell, if they 
become commodities^ if that which was an end 
becomes a means, and their value is measured 
in money (i.e. by the value the average or 
common apprehension sets upon them, which 
is nearly always wrong), they become de- 
graded. 

Hence, if true culture, true education, true 
learning, are merely wanted to gain livelihoods 
by competitive examination, the show becomes 
piore important than the reality ; the inesti- 
mable has its value measured in money, 
becomes a commodity, and becomes degraded. 
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Hence, if beauty, innocence, affection, and 
purity, or love itself, things totally inestimable 
and sacred, are offered in the market, and 
become commodities^ either in London society, 
or — cur facunda parum decoro inter verba cadit 
lingua silentio ? — in the London Haymarket, 
if their value is measured in money, they 
become degraded. 

Wherever things intrinsically inestimable 
become things of sale, and commercial hands 
are laid upon the ark ^ and the holy of holies 
is estimated according to a money value, — 
they become degraded. 

^ On Easter Monday, 1890, the most romantic spot in 
England, Lynton-and-Lynmouth, N. Devon, had its beauti- 
ful cliff branded with the commercial searing-iron, the trade- 
mark of money-grabbing speculation, — a railway. Formerly, 
observes the Daily News, only the strong and vigorous were 
equal to the steep ascent ; this railway has been devised, 
then, it seems, out of pure compassion for the weakly and 
short-breathed, sight-seeing tourist. What generosity ! .Thus 
is Nature made a prostitute, and her beauty becomes a com- 
modity. Alas ! poor Lynton ; to this loathesome favour 
hast thou come at last. 
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Such are the results of dropping the good 
old intrinsic worth, the intrinsic value, of 
things ; and now we can see why Mr. Mac- 
leod's * Science of Wealth' is at once right and 
wrong. Right, for it mirrors exactly a bane- 
ful practice : wrong, for the practice is false 
and deleterious, and so is the Science that is 
based upon it. 



Every one has heard of the old Mercantile 
Theory, the Balance of Trade, the essence of 
which was that money was wealth. 

Now obviously there was a certain truth in 
this theory — for the individual. If there was 
wealth about to be had for money, the man 
who had money could have the wealth. The 
error lay in making that which was true for 
individuals, true collectively. * Oro ^ che oro 
vale ' is a maxim which is only true in this 
individualistic sense. 

Exactly analogous to this is the moral 
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dictum of Macchiavelli, that virtue itself is 
a disadvantage, but the slww of virtue, an 
advantage to a man. This also is only true 
for the individual — on the assumption that 
others are virtuous. It, like the economical 
heresy, is false, if understood collectively. 

Now, every tyro in Political Economy 
thinks himself justified in dismissing this 
Mercantile Theory with a parting kick, al- 
though there was a certain justification for it 
in its day^ And Mr. Macleod lifts up his 
hands in amazement at it, Mr. Macleod, 
whose own Science of Economics is a new 
Mercantile Theory, a Chrematistic, not a 
Political Economy : who pronounces Credit 
to be wealth, and money to be Credit : things 
which are only true, just like the old Mercan- 
tile Theory, for individuals, and are false, if 
taken COLLECTIVELY. 

And there is, in this case, more justification 

* See Patterson, Science of Finance y pp. 20, 473, 
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for the practice of modem individuals, who 
believe devoutly that money is wealth, and 
prove their true and lively faith by acting 
on it — for do not works follow from a genuine 
faith? — ^yes, if the individual, who judges 
from his own f)oint of view, worships the 
Golden Calf, and thinks * making money ' 
the sole end of man, there is some excuse 
for it For money, as Mill might have 
said, is the Permanent Possibility of de- 
licious sensations : it is purchasing power: 
and means good dinners, old wine, purple and 
fine linen, parks and gardens, old trees, moors 
in Scotland, yachting in the Mediterranean, 
in short, the good things of this world. If 
then, individuals from their limited f)oint of 
view, think that money, i.e. purchasing f)ower, 
is wealth, there is a certain excuse. But 
there is no excuse for the Science of Wealth, 
which ought to take a collective view, but 
which on the contrary takes exactly this 

E 
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individualistic point of view, by placing the 
essence of wealth in exchange value — i.e. 
purchasing power : confounding true wealth 
with the tickets for it : the light of the sun 
with the reflected light of the moon. 

And this shows us how and why a Science 
of Wealth is impossible : Political Economy 
cannot possibly take a merely scientific atti- 
tude. A Science can only exist — there can 
only be * Science ' of those things which either 
cannot be otherwise than they are, or which 
we would not have otherwise. But it is not 
so in human affairs. A true Science of Eco- 
nomics — and Mr, Macleod's is just this Science 
— could only be justified, if all men were per- 
fect, wise, and honest, all equally able to 
judge and fit to be trusted, all ripe for absolute 
liberty : for Science merely looks on, and must 
admit that everything that comes within its 
sphere is equally good. But as men with 
notions of morality, with which we continually 
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try to bring things in harmony, we cannot 
allow this, There can no more be a Science of 
Economics, than there can be absolute liberty 
to do as they please given to all. The claim 
that Political Economy is a Science, is an 
outcome of, and as equally erroneous as, the 
laissezfcdre principle ^ : any man who chooses 
to maintain that things will manage them- 
selves best, and will issue in the be^t results, 
if absolutely free from restraint and inter- 
ference, may also logically claim a Science of 
Elconomics : but not otherwise. But all those 
who think that the essence of government 
is protection of the weak against the strong, 
the honest against the knaves, and that ac- 

" Professor F. A. Walker, who considers Pol. Econ. to be 
a Science, who says that wealth is all objects of value, 
and who defines value to be power in exchange, says 
{Pol, Econ, p. 22) that Political Economy has no call 
to preach free trade. Perhaps not. But unless free trade 
exists, political economy is not a science. There can be no 
science of the variable ; and, as long as government is neces- 
sary, there will be interference and variation. 
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cordingly there must be continual re-adjust- 
ment and re-arrangement, — all, in short, who 
see the folly of the war of all against all — 
must also deny the possibility of Economical 
Science. 

Certainly, if there be a Science of Eco- 
nomics, Mr. Macleod has got it But those 
who think with us will require, in addition to 
such a Science, another body of knowledge, 
dealing not with mere purchasing power but 
the Wealth of Nations : a noble body of 
knowledge, which lays no claim, and can lay 
no claim, to strict formal scientific accuracy, 
and which, like statesmanship, is not to be 
taught in text-books, but whose method is 
arrived at by hard study and comparison of 
historical and practical economical facts, pro- 
ceeding, Epimetheus-wise, gradually and ten- 
tatively, drawing its nourishment from the 
wisdom of ages, by means of a certain kind 
of practical tact or prudence, which the Greeks 
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termed if)p6vi]ai% and which is born and not 
made. The very words * Political Economy ' 
have a practical, not a theoretic, connotation ; 
the virtue of the good Political Economist 
is not scientific and dogmatic prediction, but 
delicate insight and subtle adaptation to 
present circumstances. The whole subject 
of wealth and well-being does not admit of 
any great degree of accuracy: there is too 
much complexity, too much of the unknown 
;r, too much tangle and incalculable residuum : 
too much intermixture of good and bad : too 
much demand for continual interference and 
rectification. To erect a science on the exact 
model of things as they are is to admit that 
which is vicious as well as that which is good ; 
and in human affairs, which are in constant 
flux, we do not want a stereotyped photo- 
graph, but an approximate estimate, which 
may lead to gradual amelioration, and elimin- 
ation of the bad. And hence a true Political 
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Economy must always be merely provisional, 
temporary, and palliative ; practical, and not 
theoretic ; based on no final summing up, but 
on comparison and balance, on the lines laid 
down by such writers as Adam Smith, Sir 
Henry Maine, Cliffe Leslie, and Ingram : con- 
tinually re-adjusting itself in accordance with 
new information and changing circumstances : 
wisdom, not science ; concrete, not abstract : 
approximate, not exact : no ultimate and irre- 
vocable determination, but the ever-changing 
resultant of forces ever new, and subject to 
perpetual metamorphoses. 
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* If the benefits received by each individual were pro- 
portioned to his inferiority ; if, as a consequence, 
multiplication of the inferior were furthered and 
multiplication of superiors hindered, progressive 
degradation would result.' — Herbert Spencer, 

* And nations sink, or, struggling to be free, 
Are doomed to flounder on, like wounded whales 
Tossed on the bosom of a stormy sea.' 

PVordsworth. 
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[Nole. — This essay, placed here because it forms an essential 
step in the argument, stands exactly as it was written 
more than three years ago. I mention this, merely to 
avoid a possible charge of plagiarism from an article by 
Huxley in the NineUenth Century for January, 1888. 
People in general are hopelessly in error about * Evolu- 
tion : ' Herbert Spencer himself, for example, especially 
in his Data of Ethics: all Hegelians; and their ofl- 
shoots, the Socialists, who found an important argument 
on a misunderstanding of the evolutionary process (see 
Essay 3). The sophistical Hegelian teleology which 
fondly imagines itself to be scientific evolution, is really 
related to it exactly as Astrology was to Astronomy, i.e. 
the pseudo-science which makes out all Nature to be im- 
pressed with man's importance, to the genuine Science 
which accepts facts simply and without prejudice as they 
are'.] 

' This was written before reading the following confession 
by Renan {Avenir de Science^ xiiL), * Comme Hegel, j'avais le 
tort d'attribuer trop affirmativement a I'humanite une r61e 
centrale dans Tunivers.' 
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That which it most concerns man to know 
in order to get at the conditions of Progress, 
is the essential nature of things. And modern 
Science by following the advice of Bacon that 
* it is better to dissect Nature than to abstract 
her/ has taught man more about this impor- 
tant matter than was ever known before — as to 
the material and lower organic world. But 
to dissect the moral, social, and political world 
is not so easy: here, all is still chaos. And 
this is not for want of trying, nor because 
there is no immediate necessity for the 
truth ; in fact, the world is extremely un- 
comfortable at present, as is proved by its 
discontent and schemes for reform, whose 
name is legion. For happiness is not dis- 
contented, and does not seek to alter its 
present state of things. 

Progress is the great goal at which every 
body aims ; Progress, which may be defined 
with sufficient accuracy for the present pur- 
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pose as a tendency towards a state in which 
objective excellence and subjective happiness 
should be combined ; speaking very roughly 
and elliptically, an advance towards the 

* good/ or at any rate the * better.' 

In these days any one who disbelieves in 

* progress ' is set down as a knave, or a fool, 
a Conservative or an obscurantist. And Lord 
Beaconsfield, who saw through * Progress' 
better than most people of his day, is to 
many worthy persons synonymous with Satan 
or everything that is wicked. But how is 
it possible to say whether our 'progress' is 
good or bad for us, till we know where we are 
going? Just as Burke refused to pronounce 
on Liberty till he knew how it was qualified 
by circumstances, *for till then I perceive 
merely a great principle in action, for good or 
for evil, uncertain,' so must a sane man on 
progress. Whether it make for righteousness 
or not has to be examined, before it can be 
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cried up as a benefit or cried down as an 
evil. 

Now it is the object of this essay to prove 
that the modern belief in Evolution, and its 
progressive tendencies upwards, as the law of 
human progress, is a baneful delusion. That 
Evolution is a theory of great historical value, 
is not denied ^ : that the survival of the fittest 
is a law which acts with necessity in any 
struggle, is certainly true. But that this has 
anything to do with * Progress' in the true 
sense, there is the delusion which it is 
necessary to overthrow : lapped in which 
pleasing opinion if the world continues much 
longer it will have a very terrible awakening. 

The error is due not so much to Darwin 
himself as to later writers who twisted his 
theory and forced it on to facts it did not fit 

^ Historically, the danger of Evolution is this, that it 
confounds what a thing ir, here and now^ with the process by 
which it became what it is : the what a thing is^ with the 
what it was: a confusion as fatal as it is common. 
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The causes of their mistakes were as various 
as the monstrosities which crept from the 
mouth of * Errour ' the * monster vile ' in 
Spenser's Faerie Queen. Darwin himself in 
all his writings had the singleness of eye and 
simplicity which is the stamp of the genuine 
philosopher, and had no ulterior ends in view. 
But corruptio optimi pessima. As soon as peo- 
ple began to leave off ridiculing and abusing 
him, and the tide began to set in the opposite 
direction, interested incapables of all kinds 
ran to float their little boats upon it. Darwin 
drew his inspiration from his own genius and 
the * communion of the mind with things;' 
moreover he was chiefly a naturalist and 
busied with origins, descents, and generally, 
nature without reason : whereas these busy 
persons were merely * imitatores^ servum pecusl 
who drew inspiration from nothing at all, 
except the keen desire to gain sonXe notoriety 
by hanging pn to the coats of/a great idea. 
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and to awaken gorgeous dreams in the minds 
of the world in general, or spin fine schemes 
of progress towards perfection, which as they 
were never destined to be realised it cost 
nothing to make magnificent. What they 
specially wanted was to prove evolution as 
the great progressive scheme of creation, 
jjarticulariy for man, and none were more 
eager to utilize the Niagara of Truth as so 
much mechanical power for manufacturing 
cheap and nasty systems, justifying the 
excellence of the natural scheme and progress 
towards all kinds of strange blessings, than 
the very men who had been most zealous 
shortly before in denouncing evolution in the 
interests of obsolete dogmas. 

Altogether the world quite ran riot in 
extraVagant speculations* Darwin's chaste 
and simple Statue of Truth turned quite pale 
before theXmeretricious charms and gewgaws 
of these gaWanised waxworks. Here and 
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there a voice which expressed warnings ® had 
to go and cry in the wilderness : and * it 
seemed impossible that the voice of the 
individual could ever pierce through the 
chorus of the befooling and befooled.' Rhe- 
toric lectured to large audiences while Reason 
discoursed to empty benches. 

Nevertheless it will be found on examina- 
tion, that the belief in Progress by the 
evolutionary method is a baseless delusion. 
The points which will be proved are 

1. That the Law of Evolution, Natural Se- 
lection, or the Survival of the Fittest, is a 
necessary truth, but does not necessarily in- 
volve Progress. 

2. That Darwin was quite right, and has 
proved that this law did involve progress, in 
a certain sense of the word, for all beings not 
possessed of reason ; but that there comes a 
point, not to be exactly fixed, after which the 

* e.g. the writings of Maudsley. 
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law involves no more progress, but degress ; 
which change is due not to any change in the 
law, but a change in circumstances that 
qualify it : and that hence progress must 
depend on other conditions, 

3. That if Progress were only to be ob- 
tained by a struggle for existence, there 
would be no hope for humanity, but the 
pessimist would be thoroughly right 
, 4. That the real law of Progress is totally 
different, and that Progress and Morality are 
inseparably connected. 

If the following considerations do not make 
this clear, then is * experience a cheat, fact 
a liar, and reason the baseless fabric of a 
dream.' 



The first thing then is to understand fully 
the exact force, meaning, and value of the 
term * Law of Evolution.' 

The Law of Evolution, properly and accu- 
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rately stated, is : That, assuming a struggle 
for existence^ those beings will survive which 
are fittest to survive, under the circumstances. 

This is the law, through the operation of 
which Darwin has proved the formation of 
species to result. 

To understand it is of extreme importance ; 
yet nothing is rarer. 

The whole point in the law, the important 
words, are those in italics. Assuming a struggle 
for existence^ and under the circumstances. 

Leave out either of these words, and the 
law is false. Yet it is exactly these words 
and especially the last three, which are nearly 
always left out of the calculations of philo- 
sophical projectors. 

A very short illustration will make all clear. 
Let us imagine ourselves looking at a pool 
swarming with tadpoles, a thing which every 
one who has been in the country must have 
observed times without number. Now here 
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is an enormous mass of living beings closely 
pressed together. If there be not food for all, 
or room for all — assuming^ that is to say, 
a struggle for existence^ — ^which will survive ? 
Those fittest to survive under the circum- 
stances. 

Mark, that if there is no struggle, the law 
fails. All will survive. Natural Selection 
will not act; and no development will take 
place. 

Next, what is meant by fittest to survive ? 
In the case of tadpoles, accident, pure and 
simple, largely determines. Those nearest 
whatever food is to be got: those not de- 
voured, boiled by the sun, or otherwise killed. 
Those, in short, favoured by position, or various 
scarcely calculable causes. 

Take supplementary instances : a quantity 
of beasts of prey in an enclosed or limited 
area : a quantity of aquatic animals, suddenly 
compelled by geological changes to turn how 
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they can into land animals^ Le. rapidly to 
adapt themselves to tlieir surroundings ; and 
so forth. 

Obviously, now, in each and every case 
we take, the * fittest^ differs. In some cases, 
strength, in others, cunning ; in others, favour- 
able position ; in others^ structure of a pecu- 
liar type ; in others capacity of rapid adapta- 
tion to altered conditions ; here, this ; there, 
that ; the special meaning o( fittest to survive 
differs in each different set of circumstances. 
Accordingly, whatever meaning we ^assign to 
the term fittest the law true in one case will 
become false in another unless we never fail 
to insert the words under the ciratmstances. 
The term, fittest under the drcumstmnceSy is 
elastic, changing its d^fiite meaning in each 
case. 

Hence, unless the qualification, under the 
circumstasiceSy is always in the law, // is not 
a true general law^ 
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Now, this is of vital importance. * Circum- 
stances/ says Burke, * which with some gentle- 
men pass for nothing, give in reality to every 
political principle its distinguishing colour 
and discriminating effect' Well would it 
have been for those who have written on 
Evolution if they had weighed these words. 
But * the human understanding is of its own 
nature prone to abstraction, and flies to barren 
generalities.* 

Note, then, that, by this omission, the word 
fittest is made to bear an absolute and fixed 
definite meaning, such as that of best^ relative 
to human ideas, or to the special ideas of the 
man who is philosophising. And thus it is 
falsely made to appear that the law of Evolution 
: — Natural Selection — necessarily implies pro- 
gress while it really does nothing of the kind. 

On the contrary, the fact is, that there is 
no. differentiating quality, good or bad, which 
may not, under certain circumstances^ become 
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fittest^ and enable its possessor to survive in 
a struggle. 

The Black Hole at Calcutta was an in- 
stance of a terrible struggle for existence. 
What was the meaning of the ^ fittest^ there? 
What were the favouring differences that 
enabled the pallid, ghastly wretches who 
emerged the next morning from the deadly- 
struggle, to survive through the night ? Was 
it being the strongest ? or nearest the window ? 
or. lowest, * or highest? or the fact of having 
a heroic friend who protected or died for 
a survivor ? or — what ? Who can tell ? Why 
can we not tell ? Because we do not know the 
circumstances. 

In a struggle for existence between good 
men, the best will ' survive ; between strong 

i 

^Oi^ny, \h(t^ Strongest ; between bad men, the 
worst :.iti a shipwreck, often the weakest and: 
most inferior (women and children), owing 
to circumstances that favour them^ a chival-* 
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rous captain and men : in any conceivable 
case the word fittest takes its meaning from the 
peculiar circumstances of die case. 

Hence the assertion, or belief, that univer- 
sally the law of evolution necessarily implies 
progress is totally false. It arises from a mis- 
apprehension of the wordjiMMt 

Now, having got this quite clear, we can 
see that the law of Evolution is a generalised 
fact, in other words, a necessary truth, but 
like other necessary truths, such as * Whatever 
is, is,* and so on, it is perfectly vague and 
useless unless it is narrowed to a special 
sphere. But in that case its meaning always 
changes slightly, and it requires to be proved 
in each case anew. 

Now this is what Darwin has done for the 
origin of species. He, with Spencer, Haeckel, 
and others, has decisively shown that species 
have arisen at any rate partly from a struggle 
for existence, and the consequent Natural 
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Selection. The proofs are so well known, 
abundant, and overwhelming, that it might 
be thought superfluous to go into the matter 
here. Nevertheless it is essential to a proper 
understanding of the whole question to show, 
briefly, what is the point. 

As an explanation of the origin of species 
and development of Nature not gifted with 
reason^ the law of Evolution has been shown 
to make towards progress, because, so long 
as reason did not come into play, the law 
of existence was generally the law of the 
strongest^ swiftest^ most cunning ; that is to 
say, the circumstances were, on the whole, 
such as to favour those qualities which are 
best from a physical point of view. Words- 
worth has expressed this admirably in Rob 
Roy : — 

'* The creatures see of flood and field. 
And those that travel on the wind, 
With them no strife can last ; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 
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And why ? because the good old rule 

Suffices them, the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power. 

And they should keep who can. 

All kinds of creatures stand or fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit; 

'Tis God's appointment who must sway, 
And who is to submit." 

That IS to say, that during all those untold 
aeons, during which organic Nature rose from 
form to form, although now and again cir- 
cumstances would favour even the physically 
inferior, yet these cases would be compara- 
tively few and unimportant, not influencing 
the general tendency of the movement ; es- 
pecially as creatures rose higher and higher, 
without yet attaining reason. In the case, 
for instance, of beings of very weak, low life, 
such as amoebae, tadpoles, and so forth, incal- 
culable accident would largely determine the 
event But as life grew stronger and stronger, 
so those creatures most tenacious of life from 
whatever cause, strength, speed, and so on, 
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would on the average tend to be preserved. 
This is a point on which there is already 
ample evidence, and moreover, reason shows 
it to be obvious. 

The antithesis between Nature without 
reason and Nature with it^ will at once illus- 
trate and enforce our meaning. 

As soon as organic beings arose who had 
definitely acquired reason, as soon, in other 
words, as reason had supplanted mere in- 
stinct, then there was substituted a different 
scale, or ideal, of excellence : in the language 
of Bacon, a different * platform of good.' To 
mark the exact point of change, is no more 
possible than to show at what exact point 
the animal and vegetable worlds are divided, 
or the exact limit in a sunset which separates 
red from blue. But it is certain that the 
point has long been passed. 

What, for example, is the meaning of the 
word best? 
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Best means a variety of things. A man 
IS * best * at a thing who can do it — whatever 
it be — better than another. Best, par excel- 
lence^ IS often used for highest in the mental 
and moral sphere. Best, generally, means 
nothing else than the highest degree, or power, 
of any quality whatever. In itself it is a mere 
empty superlative. It is, we may say, made 
of glass, and assumes the colour of that to 
which it is applied. 

Now the *best* qualities, of Nature unen- 
dowed with reason, and the *best' quali- 
ties, of Nature with it, are opposed, and 
the struggle for existence favours only tJie 
former. 

There is the central question of the whole 
matter : What qualities does the struggle for 
existence tend to perpetuate. 

Will any one maintain, except in a prize- 
essay, that the struggle for existence favours, 
results in, the survival of the morally, objec- 
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tively, best? Is not the truth precisely the 
opposite? Will not the heroic, essentially 
the self-sacrificing man, invariably and by 
and through his heroism tend to annihilate 
himself? Will the genius survive, whose 
mental qualities, demanding leisure and re- 
tirement, shrinking from office benches and 
money-making toil, unfit him for the struggle ? 
Will not the honest and scrupulous man who 
has a conscience be at a disadvanta^ in 
a society where the race is to the unscrupulous 
and ready, the cunning rc^ue who will take 
all means to the desired end ? Can anything 
be plainer than this, that in a keen struggle, 
the bold, the pushing, forward, self-asserting, 
sharp, ' fly,' and * 'cute,' rather than the gentle- 
manly, self-restraining, magnanimous — the 
utilitarian rather than the artistic — the unfeel- 
ing rather than the sympathetic — in a word, the 
small, personal and egoistic — rather than the 
wide, noble, altruistic — qualities are those that 
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emerge and succeed ^ ? Do not the very words 
describing the qualities that command success, 
carry with them a stigma ? Does not the 
magnanimous man instinctively recoil from 
such competition, does not the simplicity 
which forms a large element in a noble nature 
get laughed down and disappear. Does not 
all history, every great religion prove this 
indisputably, by a universal consensus that 
this world is the kingdom of evil, and the 
dominion of Satan ? 

In the lower grades of Nature all is egoistic 
(what exceptions there may be to this general 
rule do not matter here) ; but Nature with 
reason has an aim, an ideal towards which to 
strive, totally distinct from Nature without it. 
Nature without it is daemonic, ruthless, im- 
moral, and fills us with a certain dread ; who 
has not been startled, at times, when, as if 

^ The very expression, get the better of, contains the 
whole disproof we are enforcing. 
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awaking from a dream, it occurred to him 
to consider such fearful facts as a death 
adder, a tiger, spiders, sharks, cancer, and the 
cholera ? Is not this just the essence of those 
fearful crises in the world's history, such as 
the French Revolution, and the plagues of 
Athens, London, or Florence, that men lose 
all sense of this higher law, and descend into 
the sphere of the lower, where deadly 
competition is the principle, fear, hate, and 
enmity the motives, ferocity the means, and 
the end, the level of the beasts that perish ? 

There lies the grand error, the confounding 
origins with results. Certainly Schopenhauer 
was right, and Darwinism verifies him, in 
asserting that the intellect is primarily a utili- 
tarian thing, a means of self-preservation, and 
a weapon of defence, sprung into being in 
order to serve the ends of the organism to 
which it is attached, to be a light to lighten 
its path, and hence very appropriately termed 
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in theology the light of Nature. But as it 
develops it forsakes these lines, and becomes 
more and more an end in itself, tending to 
lose sight of its origin, and lose itself in con- 
templation. Thus we have art, science, no- 
bility and sublimity. But Nature has her 
revenge. For one intellect that forgets its 
original function she makes millions that do 
not : and they vindicate her : true children of 
Nature, they avenge their mother by ousting 
and banishing, or turning and rending, the 
intellect that will not stoop to do as they do. 
Are not there biographies of greatness in 
plenty to prove that this is no lie ? 

Thus, then, the higher intellectual qualities 
are a drawback rather than a help to success 
in life. But in a moral sense, a fierce struggle 
adds to and accentuates the egoistic impulses, 
already sufficiently strong. If a man finds it 
a hard matter to live he will be all the less able 
or willing to spare for a friend. * Charity will 
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not water the ground where it first must fill 
a pool.' Instead of man being a friend to 
man he becomes his bitter enemy : every 
man for himself becomes a hard truth. Each 
must outwit or be outwitted. Would we find 
altruistic societies, we must look for societies 
where the struggle does not reign. 

So far then is the Law of Evolution the 
principle of progress for man, that it abso- 
lutely contradicts it Progress, on this path, 
is a delusion and a snare: it leads quite in 
a wrong direction. 

But this is not all. Even if it were true 
that progress would come through the means 
of a struggle — even if the direction were right 
— look closer at the road. We shall find that 
this path to the blessings of progress, along 
which men hope to reach a higher state, is 
nothing else than a deadly deception. 

Posttdating the struggle for existence, pro- 
gress will come in the end. 
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Is it conceivable the snare should escape 
detection ? Do we not see that we toil on 
for ever over a dusty desert — the mirage ever 
before us : we sink in the sloughs while the 
will-o'-the-wisp is still unovertaken? The 
process, the struggle, goes on and on, flows 
on like a river for ever, but the blessings are 
still to come. The blessings only arrive in 
future^ on the assumption that the present 
is always a struggle. But now, the present 
alone is : the past has gone : the future is not 
yet. The present we have always with us, 
and the present is the struggling time ; the 
good time coming lies away before us, in the 
future. Verily, he that hopes upon time 
coming, dreams waking. 

The struggle for existence, we will assume, 
is in full swing. By means of it men are 
evolving to higher things. Now, leap over 
100 years. Are you still progressing? then 
you are also still struggling. Have you, on 
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the contrary, ceased to struggle? then you 
have also, ex hypothesis ceased to progress. 

Cut the history of that process where you 
choose, it is the same : lOO, 500, 1000 years 
hence — the figure makes no difference. At 
any point whatsoever, either the struggle is 
still there, or the progress has gone. 

Such then is the meaning of Evolutionary 
Progress ; such the teaching of its masters. 
Darwin himself wrote to Mrs. Besant, that 
he disapproved of checks on population, be- 
cause he was of opinion that over-population 
was essential to * Progress.* Is Darwin right ? 
Then this must be the position of * progres- 
sive ' humanity. Struggling in the sloughs of 
despond, it looks back fondly to a golden de- 
lusive past, and onwards, with divine bitisey to 
an equally delusive phantom future — and 
struggles. It is with humanity as with the 
White Queen's household : jam to-morrow, 
and jam yesterday, but never )^v£i to-day, 

G 
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What ! some one will exclaim, do you mean 
that humanity will never progress : that in 
a thousand years we shall be exactly where 
we are ? We neither affirm nor deny it. All 
we say is, that if humanity is to progress, 
it must do so along some other path than 
a struggle for existence. 

Now this is not yet all. 

For, as we saw, we have great reason to 
doubt, struggle for existence as much as we 
choose, whether that way leads on at all. 
Perhaps with all our struggling, we are moving 
backward, not forward : further and further 
away, instead of nearer and nearer. So that 
this fearful torture and discipline would all 
be thrown away and never repaid. A con- 
soling reflection ! 

Even when the Promised Land did appear, 
in all its glory, would this be a fair exchange 
for the trouble it had cost. Would the game 
have been worth the candle ? For who could 
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tell what countless generations would be 
sacrificed, before the world finally arrived at 
the haven where it would be ? 

Surely, then, the question of first and vital 
importance for us is, do we progress by means 
of our torture ? where are we going to, along 
this fearful road ? Is this struggle for existence 
a thing that makes for righteousness, as its 
doctors tell us ? a question we have answered. 
And if it is not, if we are on the wrong path, 
who will set us right ? 

Briefly, what are the conditions of progress, 

if these are not ? 

No, it is not by the struggle for existence, 

but in spite of it, that men have got, and will 

get, all those qualities and all those benefits 

which we understand by the word Progress. 

Not the struggle for existence, but, to use the 

emphatic words of Burke, the blindness of one 

part of men, coupled with the phrensy and 

villainy of the other, has been to blame, if we 
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are to name the true cause of man's diffi- 
culty in ascending the steep hill of progress. 
And conversely, the true Progress of man 
is only to be found, NOT in the struggle for 
existence^ but in the increase of knowledge, 
and the spread of light. * Light, more light' 

Let us turn aside for a moment and con- 
sider the curipus phenomenon of pessimism. 
Here surely is something strange. Here are 
God's creatures whom He made, and pro- 
nounced to be * very good,' turning and giving 
Him the lie : what is the meaning of this ? We 
shall only deceive ourselves if we push such 
a thing impatiently aside ; the fact is there. 

What are the causes, and what the varieties, 
of pessimism and the pessimists ? There is the 
pessimism of the stomach and liver, organic 
constitutional pessimism ; this requires no 
further explanation. There is further the 
egoistic pessimism of the man who maintains 
that all is and must be as bad as it can be, 
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pronounces life a bad business, merely be- 
cause it has gone badly with himself, or, 
thinking his merits overlooked, * flatters his 
vanity by cherishing gloomy views of the 
world and mankind ; ' such petty and persona;! 
pessimism is unphilosophical indeed, yet not 
to be disregarded, for it forms far the largest 
kind of pessimism, and that is in itself a 
serious fact. But there is, lastly, the pessimisni 
of a very different kind, the pessimism of 
a great heart and great head, which springs 
in the man who looks abroad upon all the 
misery and all the evil that is done under the 
sun, and, even though in comfort and luxury 
himself, feels his understanding confounded 
and his heart wrenched by the sight of 
suffering masses, those that walk in darkness 
and the shadow of death ; who sees the good 
man forsaken and stretched upon the rack, 
yet can find no solution for the enigma : who, 
meditating deeply upon the nature of things 
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cpmes rightly or wrongly to the conclusion 
that whatever is, is, and that struggling will 
not alter the portentous fact, which will not 
be blinked or thrust aside by sleek complacent 
optimism ; that * all of life's a cry just of 
weariness and woe, love,' a place of groans 
and sorrowful sighing of prisoners in despair. 
Such was the pessimism of Schopenhauer, 
a man, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
of large and tender heart : such the pessimism 
of Byron, of Pascal, and so many great spirits. 
And if it be the case that, in the language of 
Byron himself, 'where they gazed, a gloom 
pervaded space,' are we to say that this is 
entirely due to the darkness of their eye? 
Does not the philosophy of evolution, which 
places man's being in a struggle for existence, 
justify the view ? These at any rate are pes- 
simisms, which, right or ,wrong, are noble and 
worthy of note ; pessimisms which will always 
remain foolishness and a stumbling-block to 
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the rich fool or comfortable egotist ; the man 
of small heart or muddy understanding, who 
sees no further than his own front door, and 
makes his own narrow intellect the measure 
of the universe. Yet the theory of Darwin 
verifies the wailing of Schopenhauer. 

Such then is pessimism ; such the con- 
firmation which it receives from the dogmas 
of modern scientific analysis, and its prescrip- 
tion for its suffering patient. And, much as 
we may shrink from conclusions that revolt 
us, if they are true, they are true. Nothing is 
gained by refusing to look a fact in the face. 
If our only hope lies in the continuance of the 
struggle, we must grin and bear it If pro- 
gress is to depend, and has depended, on 
a struggle for existence, we must pull our- 
selves together and face the consequences. 

Has it done so ? Do we owe such progress 
as we have yet attained to the struggle for 
existence ? The theory says, yes. But it is 
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not so ; how could it be ? far from it. We 
have not progressed by the struggle for 
existence ; far otherwise : we have progressed 
along it, but in spite of it. It is not to the 
results of the struggle that we owe what we 
have gained ; not to those who survived in the 
struggle, but those who succumbed ; not the 
world's idols and its destroyers, but its martyfs 
and its outcasts : not the strong, but the 
weak ; not the admired and worshipped, but 
the despised and rejected. All history, all 
biography, testify to this truth. Who are the 
world's benefactors? Socrates and Christ, 
Bruno and Galileo, are but examples of the 
melancholy truth that the world destroys or 
seeks to destroy its greatest benefactors, 
those who lift it from brutalism to humanity : 
Attila and Napoleon — what other names are 
necessary to prove that it is not those who 
survive in a struggle for existence who help' 
the world along. . 



J 
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But, some one will say, this is a fallacious 
argument: all on one side. Are not there 
others of the world's benefactors who did 
survive, and die full of years and glory, who 
lived to see their ideas bear fruit, and left the 
world the better for their efforts? Certainly 
there are ; Bacon and Voltaire may stand for 
the rest. But the full consideration of such 
men as these will show, that it is not the 
struggle for existence but something very 
different, on which progress depends, has 
depended, and will depend. It will show,' 
that this something is the gradual acquisition 
by the human race of wider knowledge, the 
gradual victory of light over darkness and 
ignorance ; a wider knowledge, a victory 
which the struggle for existence would tend 
to discourage and cast away, but which, owing 
to a secret affinity of the mind with higher 
things, which leads it, when not dragged 
down by the necessities of struggling, to 
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strive upwards, if some one will only show it 
how, has resulted in such progress, such 
increase of morality and wisdom, gentleness 
and goodness, as the world at present enjoys. 
And if any one satirically minded thinks 
there is still very little of any of these, let him 
know there used to be less, and that the way 
to gain more, is to get rid of those conditions 
which favour the survival of the cunning and 
the unscrupulous, the brutal and the bad. 
For it is not the absence of fierce furious 
competition, but the presence of vice and 
ignorance, which keeps back the world. It is 
vice and ignorance and over-population which 
are the common enemies of mankind. It is 
not the struggling for existence, nor those 
who battle for success in life, that are the 
benefactors of the world, but the dispelling of 
ignorance, and those \vho seek and have 
sought the truth for its own sake, and whom, 
in its heart of hearts, air ttie world in its 
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better moments really acknowledges to be 
its great men, that lift the human race to 
higher planes. 

Take a contrast. Look on this picture of 
the world in the sixteenth century, drawn by 
Motley : 

*The world was governed by other in- 
fluences. The wiles of a cardinal, the arts of 
a concubine, the snipe -shooting of an am- 
bassador, the speculations of a soldier of 
fortune, the ill temper of a monk, the mutual 
venom of Italian houses — above all the per- 
petual rivalry of the two great Historical 
families who owned the greater part of Europe 
between them as their private property — such 
were the wheels on which rolled the destinies 
of Christendom.* 

Does any one suppose that if the world has 
got on somewhat further than that in this 
age, the change is due to the beneficial action 
of a struggle for existence? Far, very far 
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from it. It IS not by the keen competition 
for existence but the substitution of higher 
ideals, towards which men worked in spite of 
themselves, that we have emerged from that 
treadmill of the damned, the seventeenth 
century. 

There is the lever which has slowly, slowly 
movefd the world up. Slowly, very slowly, 
almost stopping at times, sometimes drooping 
for a moment, but still up. Up, out of the 
musty, evil-smelling dungeons of the middle 
ages, to the surface of the earth and the light 
of day. We are not at the top yet But in 
spite of the nefarious struggling for existence 
which threatens to engulf us once more, we 
are rising, and by these means, the extirpation 
of ignorance^ and the elevation of our ideals. 
It is the knowledge which draws, not the fear 
which drives, which shows man the way to 
salvation. 
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It only remains for us then to consider the 
relation between true progress and true 
morality, and show how both depend on 
wider knowledge : how the saying of Michelet 
was a profound truth that humanity moves in 
a circle, but the circle is ever widening. 

Socrates used to maintain that virtue is 
knowledge, and vice ignorance. This, as we 
shall see, is in one sense totally false, and in 
another, absolutely true. It is all the more 
important to emphasize its truth because 
lately the * great lonely thinker ' of our own 
day has pronounced it to be false, and says of 
Comte, who held it, that it is one of that 
great man's errors. We shall find on the 
contrary that it is a profound truth, and in- 
cidentally learn an important lesson, which is, 
that to criticise other people correctly the 
first thing is to understand them. But 
3ympathetic criticism is as rare as it is valuable. 

An action may be looked at from two 
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points of view ; we may consider it from the 
inside — contemplating the intention of the 
doer; or from the outside — contemplating 
the consequences of the act The one is the 
internal, the spiritual, the ethical side: the 
other the external, the political, the social 
side, of morality. That school of moral 
philosophers who lean to the first contend 
eagerly and rightly that it is the heart that 
makes morality (*the hearts aye the part 
that makes us richt or wrang,* sang Burns), 
and that knowledge has nothing to do with 
it: that the spirit and intention constitute 
virtue, and that increase of knowledge has no 
tendency to increase morality ; nay, that 
experience shows it is even the other way. 
On the other hand the opposing school lay 
stress on consequences, contending that what- 
ever be the intention of the doer, he may do 
something very immoral and injurious, though 
meaning well. 
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The point may be illustrated by a diagram. 

Q Q Q Q 

The circles stand for different degrees of 
intellect, and knowledge. The lines stand for 
the intention of the actor. 

Now in all ages of the world those who 
have meant well, whose intentions were right 
and purey have been, so far, equally virtuous. 
In this sense virtue is not progressive®; what- 
ever be the knowledge of the doer, his spirit 
is right. 

But now, it is obvious that, as knowledge 
widens, a man will less and less do, in 
a thoroughly benevolent spirit, things that 
are really harmful. As, e.g., those who per- 
secuted in the Middle Ages, who drove away 
Jews and Moors from Spain, were men of 
high moral rectitude, who acted, according to 

* This was Buckle's meaning (which has been much mis- 
understood), in assigning more importance to knowledge 
than to morality as a factor in progress. 
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their lights^ with the best intentions ; yet they 
were certainly guilty of great crimes. It is 
for the Father to forgive them, for they knew 
not what they did. 

Thus by widening knowledge, we do not 
alter the inner nature of a virtuous act ; we 
do not alter virtue, in one sense ; but we do 
very materially alter ity in another : i.e. we alter 
our conception of what virtue is. 

Thus, then, it emerges that progress in 
morality is dependent upon knowledge of the 
laws of nature and the universe, and ever 
keeps widening; Socrates and Comte were 
perfectly right 

The inner virtue lies in unselfishness, self- 
abnegation, self-sacrifice ; it consists in deny- 
ing self in favour of others. The outer lies 
in conforming to what knowledge tells us, 
of external relations of things. The first is 
the virtue of the individual ; the last, of the 
race, of man in the lump. The ideal of the 
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one is Christ ; that of the other, the Apollo 
Belvidere. 

Hence it is the duty of every one to de- 
stroy prejudice and ignorance, and further the 
spread and increase of knowledge : and the 
first thing in knowledge, as an old Greek 
said, is, to unlearn the bad. There is plenty 
to unlearn. Only then will the human race be 
in a fair way to be happy when it runs along 
lines laid out for it by the laws of Nature, 
and of man in particular, a day far distant, 
but perhaps destined to come, in spite of the 
gibes of the scoffers and careless Gallios. 
Not, however, if men wilfully shut their eyes 
to the truth : not if they continue to cherish 
the delusive dream that the road to the 
Promised Land lies through a Struggle for 
Existence. On this point the truest wisdom 
is summed up in the saying of Occam, the 
Invincible Doctor, which, under whatever light 
we regard it, enwraps so much wisdom : 

H 
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Entia non sunt multiplicanda pr^. 
ter necessitatem. 

. And Epicurus was right : The first virtue 
for the human race is Prudence. 



A REFUTATION OF 
SOCIALISM. 



jpai taut le c6ti droit paralysL Je ne puts que geindre, 
y^cU consults toute la Faculty, Oh ! Us sont trh forts 
pour diagnostiquer sur la maladie; tnais guSrir ? lis ont 
un tres jolt sysiime: Us envoient le malade chez un 
spScialiste: nous autres, nous diagnostiquons ; lui, it nous 
guSrira, — DOSTOIEFFSKY. 

Quam infeliciter se habeat scientia kumana^ qua in usu est, 
etiam et illis liquet, qua zntlgo asseruntur, Recteponitur, 
vere scire esse per causas Scire. Etiam non male con- 
stituuntur causa quattuor, materia, forma, efficiens, et 
finis* At ex his causa firuUis tantum ahest tU prosit, ut 
etiam Scientias corrumpat. Nisi IN HUMANIS ACTIO- 
NiBUS. — Bacon, Nov. Org. II. 2. 
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SOCIALISM. 



To refute a doctrine, it is necessary clearly to 
understand the doctrine to be refuted. The 
first essential, then, is to have a clear idea of 
what is meant by Socialism. 

Socialist theories have changed much of 
late years, and * the common criticism of 
Socialism,' says Mr. Sidney Webb in a 
recent little book on Socialism in England, 
* has not yet noted the change, and continues 
to deal mainly with the obsolete Utopias of 
the pre-evolutionary age.' According to Mr. 
Webb, * worthy opponents will seek to deal 
with Socialism not in its weakest, but in its 
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strongest aspects/ This is what we aim at 
doing. 

Now Socialism is a vague and ambiguous 
term. On all sides, Socialism is dinned into 
our ears. Socialism is * in the air.' Every one 
talks about it ; few know, many do not try or 
care to know, anything definite about it. Jt 
is feared by these, advocated by those, 
thoroughly understood by here and there 
a man. Few men think, yet all will have 
opinions. 

What, then, is Socialism ? 

Undoubtedly, much of the Socialism now 
floating about in the atmosphere arises not 
from definite insight but from discontent that 
fumbles blindly for relief. It is felt by many, 
not without reason, that there is much to 
complain of in our present social system. 
This is so, though we pass over the fact that 
the question is a relative one, and that, if 
there is much in our present social system 
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that IS bad, there was probably more that wa^ 
worse in previous states of the world. But 
we admit that there is in our present social 
system much that is bad. Now the current 
Socialism, speaking generally, is an affair of 
feeling rather than reason, of the heart rather 
than the head. Impulsive benevolence, fired 
by the contrast between the wealth and 
luxury of the few, and the poverty of the 
many, rushes wildly into theories and schemes 
of amelioration. Yet we are not without in- 
stances, of how much harm can be done by 
philanthropy, unguided by judgment. Don 
Quixote has been written three hundred 
years ; and his name is a by-word among the 
nations. Yet have they yet learned, the true 
lesson Cervantes teaches, that it is not enough 
to will to set the world right, and redress 
wrongs : we must also know how. A mis- 
directed enthusiasm for justice defeats its 
own ends, and leaves the last state of that 
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which it sought to ameliorate worse than the 
first 

But we may set aside all that vague 
benevolent agitation which can give no ac- 
count of itself. There is besides this, a real 
and definite Socialism, a Socialism which 
claims to be scientific, which has a more or less 
definite meaning and object, which claims to 
be based on a thorough investigation of the 
facts, and has aroused enormous hopes. It is 
with this species of Socialism that we propose 
to deal *, 

• A good idea of the general teaching, basis, scope, and 
aims of Socialists will be gained by a careful study of 
Marx's Capital : Rae's Contemporary Socialism : Laveleye's 
Socialism of To-day : Dawson's German Socialism : Engel's 
Labouring Classes in 1844 : the recent Fabian Essays in 
Socialism : Schaffle's Quintessence of Sociaiism : Gronlund's 
Cooperative Commonwealth, As a popular expositor of the 
whole thing, no one equals Mr. E. B. Bax ( The Religion of 
Socialism : The Ethics of Socialism ;), an admirable writer. 

But books on Socialism still pour from the printing press 
of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. : their authors are 
often men of ability, but a want of insight into human 
nature and the limits of the possible is common to them all. 
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* Scientific Socialism/ properly so called, is 
double. It is essentially a criticism, and a 
programme : it includes a diagnosis and a 
prescription. The task before us is, to analyse 
both. We shall examine how far the diag- 
nosis is correct, and we shall also consider, 
how far the prescription is sound or practic- 
able. But obviously the diagnosis is the 
most important. The problem *what must 
be our remedy,' is manifestly secondary and 
subordinate to the question, *what is the 
disease ? ' If we find that Socialism has an 
erroneous theory of the facts, we might dis- 
pense with considering the advice based upon 
that theory: but for the sake of leaving 
nothing out, we shall go, and perhaps shall 
not lose our time in going, a little further 
than strict logic would compel us. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to examine at any length the historical 
antecedents of modern * scientific' socialism. 
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Roughly speaking, it had its origin in the 
French Revolution, to which modern society 
is indebted for much that is good and bad. 
But the more or less visionary and tentative 
panaceas of Baboeuf, S. Simon, Fourier and 
others have all disappeared before and merged 
into the new school which was founded in 
Germany mainly by Marx and Lassalle : the 
Moses and Aaron of the modern socialist 
dispensation. The modern propaganda of 
Socialism is based throughout on the theories 
of Marx, whose * Capital* is viewed by So- 
cialists much as the Bible was by Protestants 
in the sixteenth century. * Das Kapital * is 
the quarry from which modern pioneers of 
the social system draw their material for the 
new building, the armoury in which the 
pamphleteer finds his weapons. 

The central doctrine of the Socialist analy- 
sis as we find it in Marx, is briefly expressed 
in the utterance — If a man will not work, 
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neither shall he eat. The cardinal point of 
Marx's critique lies in his analysis of labour. 
Those who make wealth should have it, says 
Marx. In the language of Adam Smith, the 
produce of labour constitutes the natural 
recompense or wages of labour. The capi- 
talist supplies the means of production, but 
it is essentially the working man, agricultural 
or mechanic, who makes the wealth. Every 
commodity is nothing else than so much con- 
gealed labour : it is labour realised. 

This is the fundamental dogma of So- 
cialism. All wealth is the produce of labour : 
it is labour which gives to every commodity 
its value. And this is the keystone of the 
arch. Destroy this, and the whole building 
falls to the ground. The strength of a chain 
is its weakest part : the truth of a conclusion 
hangs from the validity of its premisses. This, 
then, is the doctrine with which we are to deal. 

*The value of a thing depends upon the 
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amount of labour embodied in it/ says Marx, 
The working man, the wage-earner, gives to 
all commodities their value. He makes the 
wealth. Hence, he ought to have the wealth. 
Hitherto, he has had to put up with a bare 
subsistence ; for the capitalist, who controls 
him by possessing the means of production, 
robs him of his due, and steals the fruit of his 
labour in the form of profit. The remedy is, 
to confiscate the means of production, oust 
the capitalist, and then, and not till then, it 
will be once more possible for the labourer to 
retain that which is his own. 

The first thing, therefore, for us to examine 
is this. Is labour the cause of value ? Is it true 
that all value is nothing but congealed labour ? 

The doctrine, that value is derived from 
labour, or in other words, that value depends 
on and is regulated by the cost of production, 
is due to Ricardo. It is indeed found in 
Adam Smith. But Ricardo was the first fully 
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to expound and definitely to enuntiate the 
doctrine as a scientific principle ; it is there- 
fore to him that we must assign it 

Malicious persons have been prone to nick- 
name that system of Political Economy, 
which Ricardo formulated, and Mill made 
popular, as the Cart-before-the-horse system, 
or the Procrustean system, according as they 
were struck by the invariable regularity with 
which that system mistakes cause for effect, 
or its unique method of forcing facts to fit 
arbitrary hypotheses, instead of framing hy- 
potheses to suit the facts ^ And the present 
doctrine we shall find, exemplifies these errors 
very well. 

The true cause of value, and its relation 
to labour have been so obscured by the ver- 
biage and overwise hair-splitting analysis of 
economists, that though it is in reality very 

^ Malthus did not make these economical mistakes. See 
Bonar's Malthus, 275. 
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simple, people have been willing rather to 
accuse themselves of incapacity than allow 
what was really the case, that the obscurity 
arose from the perverse ingenuity of the 
economists. They have first raised a dust, 
and then people complain they cannot see. 

The fact is, that labour, or cost of pro- 
duction, has nothing whatever to do directly 
with value. Cost of production has merely 
this negative relation to value, that it marks 
a point beneath which value cannot fall, per- 
manently, or for any length of time. 

Thus value cannot sink below cost of pro- 
duction. But it may soar to any height what- 
ever above it. 

The point is so important that it will be 
necessary to illustrate it with a diagram. 
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Value is determined entirely and solely by 
the relation between demand and supply. De- 
mand is the original cause of value. It is 
demand which gives things their value. But 
if the supply is unlimited, then the article 
is worth little or nothing, since any one can 
get it. According as the demand is great 
or small, in proportion to the supply, will the 
value be great or small. 

Now men always engage in furnishing sup- 
ply, or satisfying demand, because they can 
make a profit on the transaction. Let us 
suppose a man supplies cheeses, and that it 
costs him 6s, to make a cheese, for which he 
gets I Of., then he makes 4-f. a cheese. 

If the demand sank, so that he could only 
get 5^. or 6s, each, it would not pay him 
to make cheeses. The cost of production xs 
the limit beneath which value cannot falL 

But if the demand increases enormously, 
he can charge much higher for his cheeses. 
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They are more valuable. But the cost of 
production has nothing to do with this. 
There is absolutely no connection at all be- 
tween the value and the cost of production. 

The only relation, then, which cost of pro- 
duction can possibly have to value, is to fix 
a limit beneath which value cannot fall. And 
hence, when competition is keen, value tends 
to approximate to cost of production. 

But things are not valuable be- 
cause they cost much to produce, but 
it is because they are valuable, be- 
cause people must or will have them, 
that merchants and traders wilu 
spend much in producing them ^ the 
Ricardian theory puts the cart before the 
horse. 

< Every man who has read and thought at all about 
economics, can find hundreds of illustrations to prove that 
value ha;; nothing to do with cost of production. One will 
be 8a£Eicientvhere. 'The prices of necessaries were doubled 
during the war J with Napoleon I.), yet wages remained the 
same.* Prothero's JEngiish Farming ^ p. 75. 
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Hence we see that the doctrine on which 
the Socialists base all their theories, that 
labour makes vaiuesy is an utter and complete 
delusion. 

Now, many persons who are anxious to 
refute the Socialist doctrines, as soon as they 
find that the fundamental dogma is false, 
hastily conclude that it is all up with So- 
cialism. In their eagerness they go no fur- 
ther, but close the book with a slap, and 
they think the whole matter ends there. 

But this is just as great and complete a 
delusion as the doctrine of the Socialists 
which we have just overthrown. If we have 
nothing better to say against Socialism than 
this, we shall find we have made a great 
mistake in supposing we have refuted it 

We saw that Labour is not the cause of the 
value of things. And so far, the Socialists 
are wrong; but they do not understand 
their own theories. 

I 
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The fact is, that though Labour is not the 
cause of the Value of things, Labour is the 
cause of the Existence of things. It is not 
labour which gives a thing its value: but, if 
it were not for labour, the thing would not be 
there to have any value at all. Labour does 
not make things wealthy but it makes them. 

Thus we see that the problem is brought 
back again in a slightly different form : and 
that those who fondly imagine that Socialism 
is refuted, when the Ricardian theoryof value 
is refuted, are in a fool's Paradise. 

It will not do to argue in this way. If we 
can find no more valid arguments against 
Socialism than this, it has nothing to fear. 

Labour, we find, makes things. We have 
then to subject 'labour' to a full and thorough- 
going critical analysis. 

But we must first clear up possible miscon- 
ceptions. Labour, we found, makes things. 
But many people would deny this. Labour 
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they would say does not make things at all. 
And even granting it has some share in 
making things, there are a great many things 
which it has no hand in. 

The answer to this is, that though it is true 
that man really makes nothing, but merely 
puts together or separates, while nature in* 
ternally performs the rest, still the part which 
nature plays is, humanly speaking, not to be 
counted. The Socialist maxim, *to every 
man according to his works,* does not touch 
that question. For what Heaven gives us, 
let us be thankful. But in so far as human 
labour is concerned in the production, then 
their rule comes into play. 

And as to the second objection, it may be 
true that there are things which labour has no 
share in. Still these are inconceivably few, 
relatively to the rest. Nearly everything 
which modern man wants and needs depends 
on human labour for its production ; even, 
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were it nothing further, for its transport, for 
there are few things which a man has only to 
stoop to pick up. The solitary exceptions do 
not vitiate the general rule. 

Hence we must admit that it is labour 
which produces all that enormous mass of 
commodities which we term wealth. And we 
must further admit the abstract justice of the 
major premiss, *to every man according to his 
work/ Render unto labour the things that 
be labour's, and unto God the things that be 
God's. 

But when we come to .analyse what we 
mean by labour, then at last we shall begin to 
see where the Socialist fortresis can be assailed. 
Herodotus tells us of an old king of Sardis, 
one Menes, who was bidden to make his city 
impregnable, by carrying a lion round the 
walls. He carried it nearly all round ; but 
thinking one place in the wall sufficiently 
impregnable already, he did not carry his 
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lion round it Through that weak point the 
besiegers entered, and Sardis was taken. 
It is the same with Socialism. 



Marx was a man of extraordinary learning 
and ability ; no man except Aristotle ever 
applied a more profound analytical scalpel 
knife to the social organism. For Aristotle^ 
moreover, Marx had a great admiration. But 
there was one doctrine of Aristotle's, and that 
a fundamental one, which Marx did not 
assimilate: had he done so, he would not 
have made the mistake which has vitiated his 
entire scheme. 

Aristotle, as is well known, held that in 
order that any given thing should exist, four 
causes were necessary to produce it. These 
were, the material, the efficient, the formal, 
and the final cause. ' 

Let us apply this principle to an illustra^ 
tion. 
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I am writing at a table. Now, according 
to Ari3totIe, in order that this table should be 
actually existing here, it is necessary : First, 
that people should want something on which 
to put things ; otherwise it would not be 
made. This is the Demand, the Final cause. 
Secondly, it must be made of something. 
This is the wood: the Material cause. Thirdly, 
some one must make it. This is the carpenter, 
or the machine, the Efficient cause. Fourthly, 
the man who is to make it must know, must 
have in his head, an idea, or design, of what 
he is going to make. This is the Formal 
cause. 

Now these four causes are all of them 
absolutely necessary, in order that any arti- 
ficial thing should exist. Take away one,, 
any one, of them, and the other three are. 
useless without it: powerless to produce the 
thing, if this one is absent This holds in all 
and every instance, always and everywhere,. 
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wherever and whatever things are produced 
by human industry. 

Now the gigantic fallacy of Marx and the 
Socialists is this. They leave out all the 
causes but one. They analyse labour, as 
though it consisted of nothing but the effi- 
cient cause, the * labourer,' 

And. in opposition to them Aristotle and 
the facts assert, that all four causes are abso- 
lutely necessary. 

It is quite true thit things are made by 
labour. But // is quite false that things are 
wholly made by labourers^ ' working men.* 

If it were not for the consumers, who 
demand things of every variety, make, and 
kind ; if it were not for clever, gain-seeking, 
energetic, resourceful, and enterprising pro- 
jectors, to foresee what is the demand^ what 
it is for y and how to supply it ; if it were not 
for capitalists, who provide the means and 
material ; and for men of brains and inventive 
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genius, who design the things to be made, 
and the form in which they are to be made ; 
if it were not for each and all of these men, 
not a single thing would be made. Not a single 
thing could be made by the labourers alone. 
Without all the other concurrent causes, they 
would be blind, helpless, and impotent, and 
absolutely unemployed. There would be 
nothing for them to do, and even if there 
were, they would not know what it was, and 
how to do it. 

And further, every one of these other factors 
is included in the * labour,' which makes the 
thing. Every one of them has a right at 
least equal to the labourer's, to take his share 
of the ultimate result. * Render unto labour 
the things that are labour's,' say the Socialists. 
By all means ; but first understand what you 
mean. The Socialist analysis of * labour,' by 
making it equal to * labourers ' in the limited 
sense of that word, strikes at the root of. 
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wealth-creation. Such a Socialist as, for in-» 
stance, Mr. Edward Carpenter, imagines that 
it would be possible to retain the wealth as 
it is, and divide it up among people more 
equitably. He forgets the part played by the 
desire to enrich oneself^. If we put the 
total wealth made in England at, say, a thou- 
sand millions ; then we see how, according 
to our analysis of labour, it has arisen. Try 
to get rid of the individualistic system of 
production, as Socialists do, and you would 
no longer have a thousand millions: you 
would not have a thousandth part of that 
total. The wealth would shrink away and 
grow smaller and smaller, under your dis- 
tributive social scissors. 

In their shortsighted ignorance, the So- 
cialists would kill their goose which gives 

** Aristophanes knew all about this. See Plutus, 511. 
cl 7&P b HKovroi $\4^€i€ ird\tr 8tave//ueicr t* tffov aOrhr, 

ohStis' ie.T.X. 
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them the golden eggs. In their vain madness 
to g^ve to one factor in the product more than 
its due share, they would absolutely destroy 
the product altogether. They have been 
aptly compared to men sitting on a tree, and 
sawing down the branch on which they are 
sitting. The old fable of the belly and the 
members finds a new illustration in them. 
They are like the sailors in Plato's apologue, 
who refused to allow the captain and pilot 
any claim to pre-eminence: they thought 
they could do without them : we do not need 
to ask what became of the ship. 

This is a logical and definitive refutation 
of Socialism ; an analysis which makes So- 
cialism always and for ever impossible ; which 
lays it open naked and bare in its true nature, 
as based on error, essentially unjust, delusive, 
suicidal, and fundamentally absurd. 

Now having got thus far, and proved, with 
apodeictic certainty, that Socialism is in its 
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essence unjust ® and, what is more important, 
unsound, we might, if we chose, stop there, 
for logically, no further witness against it is 
required. But as there are many persons 
who are more impressed by cumulative than 
strictly logical reasoning, and many, doubtless, 
who attach great value to side issues, we 
shall find it instructive to go on ; especially 
as the ' Scientific ' Socialists are no less hope- 
lessly in error on many other points than 
they are on the essence of the whole subject 

The preceding refutation might be called 
the philosophical or analytical disproof; we 
shall now show that their theories are not less 
vicious from a scientific standpoint Hitherto 
we have only dealt with their diagnosis, and 

* People should recollect that it does not touch Socialism 
to say it is unjust Justice is a relation between individuals, 
which Socialists set aside. To any one who considers this 
deeply, the absurdity of Socialism presents itself : for it aims, 
primarily, at justice for certain sections of men ; thus it 
is really based, as everything must be, on the * individual * — 
the * Ti J MpttieosJ 
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their analysis : let us turn to their prescrip- 
tion. 

The Socialists, as is well known, recommend 
as the best, nay, the only means of remedying 
the state of affairs, the socialising of the 
means of production. All that land and 
capital which now produces so much in the 
hands of individuals is to be annexed, man- 
aged and administered by the state. (We do 
not seek to make any point here, as to how 
far, if at all, this would be possible.) That 
system of anarchical individualism, of fierce 
competition and war of all against all, which 
is called civilisation, the source of all evil, 
is to disappear to make room for a system 
of solidarity, human solidarity ; disorderly com- 
petition is to turn into ordered co-operation. 

Now, Socialist writers are very strong on 
this head. They emphatically assert that 
Socialism is historical, or it is nothing. They 
successfully show that in early times a system 
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more or less communistic, having more or less 
solidarity, everywhere obtained ; when the 
individual was subordinate to the whole body. 
They show how, gradually and little by little, 
from a variety of causes, the solidarity and 
collectivity broke up into individualism ; how 
civilisation, the individualistic state, gradually 
emerged ; how absolute freedom of the in- 
dividual became the principle of religion, 
morals, and government; they dwell on the 
abuses generated by this practice and these 
principles, and they confidently affirm, that 
the whole course of history is an argument for 
their theories, and tends to a foregone conclu- 
sion. They are teleological historians, of the 
School of Hegel (German Socialism all came 
out of Hegel), and they see, or think they see, 
that the general movement of history is to- 
wards socialism as the ultimate result, in spite 
of isolated anomalies in history which they 
disregard : the large curve, they say, is suffi- 
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ciently obvious, in spite of aberrations at this 
or that point Thus they argue, that both 
Science and History teach Socialism ; and 
that all things clearly show that history will 
end where it began, in * the man for the state/ 
instead of * the state for the man.' 

Now parenthetically and by the way we 
may observe, that this arbitrary method of 
discovering logical categories and preconceived 
schemes beautifully arranged in history is one 
of the fatal defects of the Hegelian philosophy. 
The theory becomes a Procrustes* bed into 
which all the facts are made to fit These 
harmonious curves are visible to no eye but 
the Hegelian's; the eye only sees what it 
puts there : and the result is only gained by 
arbitrarily leaving out, disregarding, or shuf- 
fling past any portions of historical develop- 
ment which do not fit into the scheme which 
the philosopher is attempting to prove. The 
process of history is merely a process, the 
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zigzag line, or resultant of the play of oppo- 
sing, intertwisted or discordant forces; the 
principle which holds sway is the Darwinian 
* survival of the fittest ; ' any particular con- 
dition or social state is strictly the outcome of 
circumstances ; and nothing can be a greater 
mistake than to suppose, because a fact or 
state comes last in the series that therefore it 
is higher in the scale of moral perfection or 
general excellence. Evolution, properly under^ 
stoody has banished teleology from scientific 
history. But let us look more closely into 
the scientific aspect of the case. 

Everybody knows of those curious low forms 
of life, intermediates between the vegetable and 
animal world, which so much partake of both 
that it is hard to say to which they belong ; 
[Hydra, Zoophytes, &c.]. In these, the ani- 
mal is still vegetable. As we ascend, gradually 
we arrive at those still more curious forms, 
in which the whoje animal-plant begins to 
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split up, or differentiate, into various parts, 
which are disjoined from the whole body and 
each other, but are not yet able to do for 
themselves, or live a separate existence. 
A little higher, and these colonial animals rise 
into others, in which each separate bit is now 
a separate individual {Aphides). The higher 
up we go, the further we get from the colonial 
animal, and the more specially developed is 
the individual^ which was originally nothing 
but a component part of the whole animal. 

We see then that from a scientific point of 
view the individual is the last and most 
special form ; a product of a more complex 
and specially differentiated nature. This is 
so, not only in organic nature, but in the 
communities of human beings which we call 
states. Briefly, the doctrine of modern scien- 
tific evolution and evolutionary history is, that 
the progress of life is from community to 
disintegration — that it is just as impossible 
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for a highly specialised and disintegrated 
organism to get back to its antique simple 
homogeneity, as it is for time to go back 
upon itself. 

in short, the Socialists are trying to 
establish that which contradicts Nature. 
They recommend, as a specific for our ills, 
the reconstitution, out of our highly specialised 
and disintegrated individualistic state, of the 
old homogeneous communistic solidarity* 
They recommend a natural and physical 
absurdity. 

And, in fact, though, to make sure, we have 
brought scientific methods to refute them, 
there are a thousand less rigidly accurate, but 
equally convincing corroborative moral con* 
siderations of this, to those that have eyes to 
see. For what man of ripe age and even 
ordinary intelligence does not know, that this 
solidarity is the most ludicrous of all contra- 
dictions to the jangling, jostling, twisted and 

K 
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tangled antagonism of interests which w^ call 
the world ? Who does not see that a reading 
of history^ which forecasts in the future, near 
or distant, the conversion of the jarring war of 
greedy struggling egoisms into a harmonious 
parallel procession side by side, is the vainest 
folly that ever madmen tongued, but brained 
not The difficulty which Epicurus found in 
explaining how his atoms left off falling in 
parallel lines, is nothing to that of explaining 
how the modern social atoms are to get back 
there again. Science and the commonest 
perception of every-day life are entirely at one, 
in declaring this fancied historical haven to 
be merely the deceitful mirage haunting the 
desert brains of German theorists and system-* 
mongers. 

Thus then we have found the claim of the 
Socialists, that all history points to and must 
end in Socialism, as devoid of scientific basis 
as their analysis of labour. We see how 
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a proper comprehension of the evolutionary 
process gives, on the contrary, a flat denial 
to their assertion, which is made in direct 
violation of true scientific and historical prin- 
ciples'. 

But we have not done with them yet We 
lay no stress here on points that have been 
often brought up against them ; we do not 
criticise their scheme in details ; for where 
the essence and whole general nature of their 
principles are so fundamentally vicious, it 
would be waste of labour to go into particulars. 
Moreover, on special points men may dispute 
on either side for ever ; and turn round and 
round within the circle like the damned in 
Dante's Inferno^ to all eternity ; for what is 
wanted in practical politics is discriminating 
tact and quick perception of the line that sepa- 

' Yet we read : ' Enquiry proves that Socialism is founded 
upon a triple rock, historical, ethical, and economic' 
Fabian Essays, p. 219. But there is enquiry and enquiry. 
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rates the possible from the impossible, which 
is frequently the same line as that which 
divides the sublime and the ridiculous. We 
leave it to other more sanguine and intrepid 
reasoners to try and convince a Socialist of 
error and misjudgment on particular heads. 
But we shall conclude our arguments by 
adducing a consideration, which will leave 
the Socialist who is not sufficiently refuted 
already on the horns of a very disagreeable 
dilemma. 

Like as the men are, the states are, said 
Plato, and Mr. Herbert Spencer endorses the 
remark. And a greater than Plato said the 
same thing in a different way. ' Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?* 

Now, any one who is familiar with the 
writings of the Socialists, from Marx down 
to the latest shilling recipe for setting the 
world right by political doctoring, will, even 
if he should have gleaned nothing else from 
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their writings, have gathered at least this: 
That much as they may differ otherwise, thci 
Socialists' are all united in devoting to per- 
dition whole hecatombs of men. They ex- 
claim, not against this man or that man, but 
men lumped together in classes. The capi- 
talists, the landowners, all moneyed men, 
all lawyers and judges, all political econo- 
mists, ecclesiastics of almost any creed, all 
* middle class ' and * bourgeois ' persons gen-? 
erally, to mention no more. All these, 
according to Socialists of every degree of 
ability are radically insincere and to be 
swept away. 

Now, it may be that the Socialists are just, 
in denouncing all these men as knaves: it 
is not necessary for our argument that we 
should try and defend them. But we may 
ask any Socialist ; Here we find you in one 
breath denouncing all men as knaves, and yet 
in the next proclaiming a state of things that 
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could only work for a week on the assumption 
that all the world was honest 

And, further, there is worse behind. For 
some of these Socialists are at least consistent 
Mr. Bax, for instance, thinks that it is the 
system which makes a.nd keeps men bad, 
and that to change the system is the first 
step towards making men better. 

Whereas we have much better authority, 
relatively speaking, than that of Mr. Bax, for 
thinking that it is exactly the other way 
round ; and that it will never be possible 
to change the system till we can first change 
the heart 

Now, which is to come first ? Is it to be 
the owl from the egg, or the egg from 
the owl ? 



Thus on every count, whether from the 
strictly scientific, historical, or philosophical 
point of view, we find the Socialists to seek : 
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we have weighed them on the balance and 
found them wanting. 

The fact is that Socialist movement is pri- 
marily not a scientific/but an expostulatory, 
movement, and those who claim for it a scien- 
tific basis do not really see the point 

The real explanation of Socialist tirades 
against Private Property,. e.g. in Land, is that 
very large numbers of persons have been bom 
tn excess^ who have no private property, but 
who try to make out that private proprietoi^ls 
*rob' them. The fallacy partly lies in this, 
that people do not see that the * poor labour- 
ing man ' of one age is not the same as thd 
* poor labouring man ' of another : The poorer 
classes have moved up^ and those who are now 
poor are a new lot who have appeared below. 
The real fact is, they have no right to be 
there. If it be contended that they have 
a right to be there, it follows that they have 
a right to starve : right meaning nothing else 
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than fact. By socialising property the ques- 
tion would only come back in a different 
form : persons would again — enormous num- 
bers of them — appear outside and below the 
State in excesSy who would demand that 
* Society ' property should be abolished in 
their favour : they would claim that they had 
been expropriated by Society ; and so on ad 
infinitum. 

The strength of the Socialist attraction is 
not the head but the heart The genuine 
good that lies at the bottom of Socialism 
is the sympathy for the lower classes. How 
they have been trampled upon in this last 
century and a half, the terrible way in which 
they have been sacrificed to the machinery 
which supplanted them, and the capitalists 
who exploited them, is well known to students 
of history : and the true value of the labours 
of Marx is a historical one ; for his book will 
always retain a value as the analytical review 
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of a time and a state of things which is 
already better than when he wrote €f, and 
which is destined soon to pass away. But 
knowing these things, such a movement as 
Socialism should not surprise us. For So- 
cialism, it is not the Socialists, well meaning 
if soinewhat simple people for the most partj 
who are to blame: but the scoundrelly band of 
ruffians who struggled together to pile up large 
fortunes out of the bloody sweat and agony 
of their fellow -men in the early days of 
machinery and the factory system. For the 
evil that men do lives after them ; and in this 
world, where vicarious suffering is the rule, 
the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children unto the third and fourth gene- 
ration. If the capitalists of to-day, who 
are in general better disposed to treat their 
workmen well, feel it unjust that the workmen 

' Cp. the admission of Engel's in his Condition of the 
Laboufing dosses m 1844, Appendix. 
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should still preserve rancour against them, 
they should remember that they belong to 
a system, and that those who represent a sys- 
tem, as they get the sweets, so they must 
get the bitters. It will be long, perhaps, be- 
fore the labouring class forgets the days of 
its degradation. Just as Louis XVI. ex- 
piated the sins of the monarchy he repre- 
isented, just as the Swedish oligarchy paid 
under Charles XL for the crimes of their 
ancestors, so are present capitalists paying 
for the sins of their predecessors. If the 
Socialist delusion should ever so far prevail 
as to sweep them away, they must lay it to 
the door of the fathers who provided for their 
children an undying store of hatred, laid up 
in the hearts of the slaves they abused. It 
is a stem law, to use the words of one who 
saw far into society, that national corruption 
must be purged by national calamities. 
All Revolutions, said Napoleon, have their 
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origin in the belly ; and the real explanation 
of Socialism is this : that owing to indefinite 
increase of population there is always, in spite 
of every new mechanical invention which saves 
labour and increases production, a large .float- 
ing surplus population, which hangs on to the 
skirts of society. Now this is getting serious : 
it will end by dragging society down to its 
level. The arguments for Socialism will not 
hold water — but that does not matter : for 
the many who have «(?/ are determined to 
find arguments good or bad for taking their 
property from those who have — id qtiod generat 
ad quod vult sdentias. As Mr. Gunton says 
in * Wealth and Progress,' when wealth be- 
comes more and more concentrated in the 
hands of the few, and political power more 
and more thrown into the hands of the many, 
nothing can prevent the social institutions from 
being dragged down to the level of the lower 
classes, unless the process can be stopped. 
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Now the question is, Can the indefihite in- 
crease of the lower classes be prevented? It is 
no use checking that of the higher classes, for 
their numbers are nothing compared with the 
lower. It is not fewer rich men, and more 
poor men that are wanted, but the other way 
round. In this lies the salvation — possible or 
impossible — of society. Everybody's business 
is proverbially nobody's business: but this 
at least is certain, that no power on earth can 
prevent Socialism from flooding the earth, 
unless an answer is found. Society will be 
devoured unless she guesses the riddle of the 
Sphinx. 

Socialism, if — ^which God forbid ! — it should 
ever be established, will find itself exactly 
in the same boat — nay, in a far worse one. 
The over-populating tendency will do for So- 
ciety in any form, unless Society does for it 
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*TlS long since we parted, my Lord ; many 
years have run by, since we shook hands and 
I bade you farewell on the beach at Dover ; 
and as the good ship bore me rapidly, too 
rapidly, away from you, as I watched the 
white cliffs of England grow less and less, till 
they sank at last into the sea before my eyes, 
dimmed, — for why should I be ashamed to 
confess it ? — ^with the natural tribute of affec- 
tionate regret, there rose to my mind the 
saying of Seneca, that he who loses the 
position and duties of a citizen, is still free to 
exercise those of a man. Many years have 
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run by, and whatever the masters of meta- 
physical pneumatics may assert to the con- 
trary, time is no mere waking dream, no 
empty inward phantasy, but something very 
real and significant : something that, however 
silent and insensible be its progress, yet only 
too often severs as with iron shears the thread 
of a life, or obliterates with a careless sweep 
of its sponge the record written on the slate 
of the mind, and in the language of Mr, Pope^ 
* universal darkness buries all.' 

Such is too often the fate of those who 
step aside from the current of events, but 
Such was not mine, I was not utterly con- 
signed to oblivion, I was well enough aware, 
indeed, in those early days of my exile, of the 
fortune that was in store for me. I expected 
to be as utterly forgotten by the enemies whom 
I baffled, and the friends whom I served 
and who betrayed me, as if I had never 
existed. But this too, I knew that whatever 
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might be the capricious malignity of fortune, 
or whatever the inconstancy of her whimsical 
wheel, there would still be one, whose heart 
would remain to me true as the pole star to 
the mariner tossed at random on the shifting 
treacherous ocean ; I knew, that whatever 
might be the distance between us, however 
multifarious and troublesome the cares and 
anxieties which a lofty position and a fine 
sense of public duty might entail upon you, 
nothing, not even the dark waters of Lethe 
itself, could altogether succeed in effacing my 
image from the tablets of your memory. 

Do not imagine, my Lord, that if an un- 
grateful faction expelled me from all share in 
the service of my country, I therefore rushed 
into the extreme of misanthropy, so as to 
confound the country herself with the artful 
set of party men who usurped the honourable 
position of her spokesmen. Do not suppose 
that I dropped her as readily from my 

L 
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thoughts as I did the very names of my. 
venomous enemies. Far otherwise. In that 
quiet retreat, wherein I found consolation and 
leisure, exchanging the noisy attractions of 
those common prostitutes. Politics and Fame^ 
for the peaceful and genuine charms of 
Egeria and her companion Philosophy, I still 
thought it inconsistent with my duties as 
a man to lay aside all interest in the fortunes 
of my countrymen. I was, I confess, filled 
with anxiety, to see a fold I loved so well at 
the mercy of a parcel of designing intriguers, 
wolves so well practised in the nefarious art 
of passing themselves off in sheeps' clothing, 
masters in all those tricks of petty chicanery 
by which men are enabled to present the 
factious interests of a clique as the same with 
those of a great nation. I say, my mind 
misgave me as to the result of so much 
ignorance and so. much villainy. And I 
followed therefore the course of events,. but 
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rather as a critic than as an actor, as one who 
stood back like a painter to view. the scene 
which he studied, shading his eyes with his 
hand, rather than as one who was playing 
a part in it himself. Yes, my Lord, during 
all this long interval I have been studious to 
eniploy such faculties as God has granted me, 
faculties you were pleased to think something 
in the days when we acted together for the 
common good, in the careful consideration of 
all that motley variety of circumstances pre- 
sented to the eye by our political life. 
Lookers on see most of the game, and he that 
has no part or stake in the result may be 
trusted to give an unbiassed judgment. Before 
the eye of the impartial spectator the whole 
complicated panorama unfolds itself, not, as 
its actors see it, in disconnected fragments 
and bewildering chaos) but in all the beauty 
of complete and harmonious proportion : the 
graceful bearing of this player, or the ex- 
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travagant mountebank antics of that, are alike 
clear and unmistakeable : while even those 
whose interest it is to wear a mask, and throw 
dust in the eyes of their fellow-actors and the 
world, have no means of escaping detection, 
when observed from a point which commands 
a comprehensive view of the whole situation. 

Such, my Lord, has been the method 
I have practised, and what are the results? 
On a careful review of the events of all these 
years, I see no reason to alter any of those 
opinions which I maintained so strenuously 
in the days of my youth, or to modify any 
one of the principles which I have always 
held to be those which should regulate the 
conduct and guide the administration of 
a patriotic statesman. On the contrary, I 
was amazed at my own sagacity. All those 
evils which at that time, prompted rather by 
my heart than my head, my fears for the 
future rather than my experience of the past, 
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I predicted would follow from the abandon- 
ment of those principles, and the practise of 
their opposites, have come about with an 
accuracy, such that while it confirms my 
prevision, it staggers my confidence. They 
have grown up, nay, they have shot up in so 
rank and luxuriant a profusion, that my 
mind misgives me, lest the ancient constitution 
of England, watered by the blood and the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and warmed by the 
sun of a beneficent Providence, strong though 
it be with all the strength of centuries, should 
be blasted by the deadly miasma of these 
noxious upas-trees, and fall into decrepitude, 
rottenness and decay. Well do I know, my 
Lord, what fate is reserved for all human 
institutions : I need no Horace or Lucretius 
to remind me of the goal to which they and 
we ourselves all run. But distant, far distant 
be the fatal day for the ancient constitution 
of England, that last triumph of human 
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wisdom, the refuge of the oppressed, the bul- 
wark of Liberty, the admiration of foreigpners, 
the despair of its enemies, and the shrine of 
my own heart 

What then were my feelings, my Lord, 
when, as if in answ.er to all my forebodings, 
this morning's packet brought me your Lord- 
ship's despatch, informing me that your eldest 
son, the apple of your eye, the little Harry 
that played — it seems indeed but yesterday — 
upon my knee, has become a Socialist! 

Shall I venture to say, my Lord, that I was 

« 

more concerned than surprised ? Shall I dare 
to discover to you, that this very catastrophe 
which has plunged you into consternation, is 
but a piece and a * corroboration of all my 
meditations and all my disquiet? Shall* I 
declare, that in the loud thunderclap that 
burst over my heart at the news, amidst the 

• * 

confusion and the storm which raged in my 
soul as I pictured your grief, a still small 
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voice whispered distinctly, it might have 
been foreseen. Yes, my Lord, I will own it ; 
the blow was expected. I knew the ardent 
and impressionable nature of youth ; I knew 
its eager enthusiasm, the warmth of its 
sympathies, and, alas! its candid innocence 
and ignorance of the world. I knew how apt 
are all those, in whom the goodness of the 
heart still predominates over the warnings of 
the reason, to embrace a cloud, to catch at 
chimaeras, and be led away by specious 
principles and the arts of designing men. 
I knew too, only too well I knew, the state of 
the political world, and all the innumerable 
theories, nostrums, panaceas, and quack reme- 
dies that float upon its surface like the scum 
upon a river. To be brief, my Lord, I knew 
both the baits of the political trap, and tl^e 
tastes of the innocent victim : was it wonder- 
ful, did it require any great degree of political 
prescience, to expect tfie result? 
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Happy, my Lord, should I have been, had 
I possessed the power, as I had the inclina^ 
tion, to rush forward on the suspicion of this 
unnatural alliance between innocence and 
cunning, between deluder and deluded, and 
forbid the banns. But, alas! I had none. 
Herodotus can tell you, my Lord, how ex- 
quisite is the suffering in the bosom of those 
who lack power to do what they have the 
intelligence to see % and I do not need to 
convince yoUy at least, of my sincerity. But 
all is not lost, even at the eleventh hour. 
When the horse is stolen, it may indeed be 
a useless precaution to shut the door of the 
stable; but there is still left the hope of 
discovering his whereabouts and bringing him 
back again. I do not despair. There is still 
left the chance, that the ears and eyes of 



^poviovra iirfiwhs Kpvriuv,* Herod, ix. r6. 
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the youthful neophyte are not yet utterly 
deafened and blinded by the clamour and the 
glare of the horrid chorus : his manly vigour 
may yet be unimpaired^: there is still hope. 

You will pardon my presumption, my Lord, 
if I therefore lay open my general views, and 
attempt as it were to carry owls to Athens, 
or teach political wisdom to a veteran states^ 
man. It may very well be that from my 
quiet watchtower I have discerned some 
things that have escaped the notice of one 
who battles below ; an advantage due not to 
any greater keenness in the eyes of the 
watcher, but to his superior position : while 
the ardour of my affection, and the eager 
desire to promote by .whatever means the 
political salvation of a soul so dear to both 
of us, will excuse, even if it should not vin- 
dicate, the temerity of the attempt. 

The conversion of your son to a heresy 

^ Catulli Atys, 5. 
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so foreign, so out of harmony with his whole 
training and position, is, you say, little short . 
of a miracle. Is it so? Can we wonder, if, 
at sea in such a chaos of conflicting theories; 
a. youthful and generous mind, its bearings 
lost, its guiding principle staggered and dis- 
located by the jar of opposing animosities, 
tossed hither and thither by every wind of 
doctrine, seeking land and finding none, should 
accept the control of one whose conviction is 
complete, whose words are honey, whose, de- 
nunciations of the only too apparent evils of 
the situation are obviously true, and who 
advocates a course whose dissonance with 
reason is unheard, so powerfully does it appeal 
to the heart? *Land, land, could I but find 
land.' . . . *Be of good cheer, it is there: 
there : do you not see it ? my eyes are better ; 
look, now.'. * Yes, I think I do,' 
. Aye, can we wonder at the result? The 
situation is pressing, the danger is upon us, * 
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the guide is voluble and positive, AND YOUTH 

• IS YOUNG. 

But this is not all. It is not only, my 
Lord, that the advocates of rival political 
principles are noisy, forward, and confident ; 
it is not merely, that what with the continuous 
shouting of the Liberals, the hoarse scream 
of the Radicals, the crazy yells of the Demo- 
crats, and the shrill shrieking or deep growl- 
ing of the Socialists, a man shall hardly be 
able to hear his own voice ; nor is it merely 
the youth and inexperience of our victim, for 
men of mature age, no less than their juniors, 
are to ^e found in the ranks of the converts. 
No, there is a further and a deeper reason. 
There is another cause, my Lord : one, the 
very naming of which might bring a blush 
to the cheek of even the most weather-beaten 
statesman, for it accuses those who should 
be in the forefront of the battle, of neglect 
of duty and unpardonable want of insight. 
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In a word, my Lord, while the charlatans of 
every school, from every hole and comer, 
besiege the minds and hearts of the nation 
with their outcries and trumpeting of their 
wares, not a single man of eminence arises, 
I do not say, to refute the sophistical reason- 
ings of his opponents, but, what is ten times 
more important and considerable, to expose 
the true principles which they are endeavour- 
ing to supplant This, this is the plague 
spot: here, my Lord, is the leaven which 
leaveneth the whole lump. The principles 
which ought to be bellowed aloud from the 
housetops, and sung in the streets, are sp left 
to take care of themselves, that they are 
utterly unknown. 

Surely, my Lord, if there be a miracle in 
the matter at all, it is here, here or nowhere, 
that it will be found. 

I know there is a set of men, or perhaps 
it would be more agreeable alike to the truth 
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and to the cant of the time, to say, a species 
of man, who, exploring the human heart by 
the light of their own contemptible depravity, 
and finding therein nothing but the reflection 
of their own moral obliquity and perverted 
understandings, — for, as Protagoras, I think, 
observed, man is the measure of all things — 
these little men, I say, would have us believe 
that the discussion of principles is of no fur- 
ther use than to amuse the leisure of fools ; 
that the world is governed wholly by selfish 
considerations of interest, and that those who 
think otherwise are dull, good-natured fellows, 
who will never make any great progress in 
the very positive practice of politics. Do not 
believe it, my Lord : no, there cannot be 
a greater error. True it is, that, like most 
statements based on a low view of human 
nature, it contains not a little justice ; nor 
can any man versed in the affairs of this 
world be ignorant that Interest is a God, un- 
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known, however, as the great Queen of Sweden 
was wont to say, to many that worship 
him ^ But I will make bold to affirm, my Lord, 
that he would be far nearer the truth, who 
should maintain the very opposite : that there 
is a natural tendency in all of us, and certainly 
in all those who are still untainted with the 
sadness that comes of experience, to strive 
towards the truth, and that the miseries and 
follies . of this world are due to ignorance, 
quite as much, if not more than, to moral 
depravity. Aye, my Lord, human nature is 
not the simple thing that these gentlemen, 
would have us believe : not simple, but mixed 
and compounded of many and various in-: 
gredients, so curiously proportioned, so whim- 
sically spiced and sprinkled with good and 
evil, that a knowledge of human nature, the 

* Cp. * O villanous ! I have looked upon the world for 
four times seven years, and since I could distinguish between 
a benefit and an injury, I never yet found man that knew how 
to love himself.* — Othello. 
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first gift of a statesman, is as difficult as it is 
rare. Certainly, the statesman who should 
base his calculations on the uniform goodness 
of human nature would cut a very grotesque 
figure, and find himself ludicrously out in his 
reckonings. But I am very much mistaken 
if the contrary would not hold ; and that he 
who does not know or will not admit that 
goodness is as potent a factor in politics as 
its opposite, who does not place Ormuzd by 
the side of Ahriman in every political atom, 
while he may seem to testify to the general 
depravity of all^ does in reality testify only 
to the totaj depravity of one. 

But, you will say, what then are these 
principles which none has enuntiated, and all 
have neglected ? I shall endeavour, my Lord, 
to explain : and to show, cursorily, indeed, and 
not as the subject of its own nature demands, 
but sufficiently, I hope, for the present object, 
that such principles there are, and that by 
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them it is necessary that we should be guided, 
if we would save the country from the degra- 
dation into which it is tumbling, by reason of 
the fatal infatuation of the many, the slothful 
inattention of some, and the designing arts of 
a handful of knaves, 

I shall not, my Lord, encumber these loose 
and fragmentary thoughts with any nice 
enquiry into the original of our political 
dissensions, I pretend not to make a perfect 
draught : a sketch, provided that it be just in 
its outline, will amply suffice us here. The 
dispelling of darkness is the discovery of 
light ; and I shall endeavour to lay bare the 
truth, by stripping off from its surface those 
overgrowths which at once obscure and suck 
away the nourishment from the plant we wish 
to cultivate. He would be a presumptuous 
gardener, who thought to aid Nature in her 
internal efforts by any direct intervention. 
Had we been careful to eradicate and destroy 
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as often as they showed their heads, those 
noxious weeds which surround and supplant 
the true theories, we might safely have left it 
to Nature to form in the soil of the mind 
a theory agreeable to the truth of things. In 
politics, as in everything, the grand virtue is 
to know how and when to let alone, and the 
starting point in the education of good should 
be the unlearning the bad. 

Our ancestors were wise men, my Lord : 
they were possessed of this political modera- 
tion. They were indeed nurtured in a very 
different school from that of our modern 
ready-reckoners, who settle all things by 
mathematical demonstration, application to 
a cut-and-dried principle, and natural right. 
They knew that a state is a strange, sacred, 
mysterious thing : a divinely balanced agglo- 
meration of interests and forces ; a curious 
harmony of opposites : no mushroom growth 
sprung up in a night, but the product and 

M 
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slow formation of ages : a piece of mechanism, 
ponderous, anomalous, heterogeneous, no one 
component part exactly resembling another, 
but the whole welded together by long 
custom and established law, working, and 
working, on the whole, tolerably well. They 
knew that it was imperfect, and based upon 
no thorough general principle ; they could 
easily have pointed out how, here or there, 
they would have wished it otherwise; how 
this joint creaked, or that arm was rusty ; or 
how, tried by an imaginary ideal, fault might 
be found with almost every part of it But 
they shrank, with a wisdom that resembled 
instinct, from laying rash hands upon any 
part of it. They could not tell but that the 
alteration of a part might not throw the whole 
out of balance. They refrained from hasty 
changes, and rash theoretical repairs ; choos- 
ing rather to bear the ills they had than fly 
to others that they knew not of. They knew 
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that had it been possible to begin afresh from 
the beginning, or to wait, while the machine 
was being repaired, there might be some 
reason in attempting to readjust the whole 
system in accordance with higher mechanical 
ideals. But they also knew that it was 
equally impossible either to go back to the 
beginning or to stop the machine, and they 
framed their views accordingly. They looked 
upon a statesman as a sort of tinker, whose 
business was, by a very thorough and long- 
continued consideration, to put here and there 
just such necessary touches as were absolutely 
called for by the exigencies of the time : 
one who had to botch up and manipulate old 
material, rather than create anew. They 
looked upon men who came to them with 
schemes of every kind for putting the world 
to rights much as they would have looked 
upon the magician in the Arabian tale, who 
cried * New Lamps for Old Ones,' as an artful 
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cozening rogue with ends of his own in view, 
or a simple person to be very sincerely pitied. 
They thought that if a dentist were to present 
those who came to him with aching teeth for 
relief, with elaborate treatises on the ideally 
healthy man, he would run a very fair chance 
of losing his practice, and could not reasonably 
blame any one but himself if he got his own 
head broken into the bargain. 

So, my Lord, thought our fathers, and I 
leave it to those who are qualified to form 
a judgment in matters of politics to decide, in 
what rank we are to place them as statesmen. 
But, after a while, a variety of causes, which 
I am not concerned to investigate, combined 
to call into existence a new school of poli- 
ticians. I say, I do not here intend to enquire 
into their origin : it is enough for us to observe 
that it was from the speculators who preceded, 
precipitated, and drew their inspiration from 
the great Revolution that this sect of wiseacres 
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first gained their definite form. They tossed 
overboard the old cautious politics. They 
themselves thought very differently. They 
took no note of circumstances : they stayed 
to balance no opposing interests ; they held 
nothing in veneration : no customs were 
sacred to them : they threw aside every con- 
sideration of more or less ; they rushed into 
extremes. They proclaimed to the world — 
without limiting their atrocious principle by 
any boundaries whatever, without making any 
the smallest allowance for essential distinc- 
tions, setting at nought all that history or 
experience might adduce to the contrary,— 
they proclaimed aloud to the world the un- 
controlled sway of the Principle of Liberty. 
There was no longer any need for study or 
reflection : every fifth -rate gutter politician 
who could thump on a table and shout 
Freedom was a complete and finished states- 
man of their school. The beginning, middle. 
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and end at once of their system and of 
political wisdom, — for the two were identical — 
was Liberty for all : unbounded, unqualified, 
universal : the absence of restraint was the 
panacea, the magical formula, by which every 
particular problem was solved in a trice. 
These were the planters, and such were the 
roots, of that extraordinary political farce and 
tragedy, modem Liberalism. 

I do not ask, my Lord, whether the Liberals 
have done, here or there, something for which 
they deserve all praise. Undoubtedly, poli- 
ticians of every school will, even by accident, 
do some good. But I am not inquiring into 
thoAX particular measures : my purpose is very 
different ; it is to examine, what is the value 
and actual working of their principle as a 
principle, as a general theory of government. 
By their fruits ye shall know them ; and what 
have been the fruits of the Liberal principle ? 
^y Lord, there is no political theory in 
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history, whose practical effects have been so 
utterly, so terribly contradictory to its original 
hypothesis. The truth is, that Liberalism, as 
it is the most specious of all political prin- 
ciples in theory, so it is of all political prin- 
ciples the most deleterious in practice. Dead 
sea fruit, its exterior is lovely and alluring ; 
within, it is dust and ashes. For what is the 
essence of government? why is government 
necessary ? why is it preferable to mere an- 
archy ? because, and in so far as, it protects 
the weak against the strong. But Liberalism, 
while it continued to bellow from the house- 
tops, * you are all brothers ; freedom for all,' 
tore away from society all the old customary 
checks and protections, and handed over the 
weak and the poor bound hand and foot to 
the tender mercies of the powerful and the 
strong ; it laid open the honest and confiding 
members of its 'fraternity' to the villanous 
designs and inroads of rogues and scoundrels. 
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Examine what part of it you will: every- 
where it is the same : everywhere and always 
we find its practice issuing in exact antagonism 
to its professions. It professes Equality; it 
issues in the most flagrant Inequality. It 
professes Fraternity ; it issues in unlimited 
competition, deadly struggling, and that war 
of all against all, which turns every man into 
an enemy of his neighbour ; and homo homini 
lupuSy which old Hobbes maintained was the 
original law of society before the compact, be- 
comes once more the rule in a civilised society. 
It professes Freedom ; it issues in the servi- 
tude of poor to rich. It professes Justice : it 
issues in the most complete injustice. It 
professes the Responsibility of each for his 
own acts, and no further : it issues in a state 
in which every man is responsible for what he 
does not do. There never was — ^we cannot 
conceive that there ever should be again — any 
political theory, whose application more 
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exactly confirmed the truth, that the pro- 
fession of a morality above the capacities of 
human nature ends throughout in depths of 
degradation below the level of beasts. 

* But who could have foreseen/ the Liberal 
will cry, * that the application of a theory so 
simple and so rational could lead to such 
abuse ? we did not know what we were doing.' 
Did not knoWy but it is the legitimate result 
of your theory : you ought to have foreseen ; 
you are without excuse : did not know, for- 
sooth ! Fools, do you know it now ? 

Such, my Lord, are Liberal principles, and 
the issue to which they lead in practice, as 
a working rule in politics. There were, un- 
doubtedly, some, nay many, who had an 
interest in promoting these results ; a sect of 
men who never had their equal, so skilful 
were they in making the worse appear the 
better reason, and throwing the mantle of 
high principle over as nefarious a rascality 
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as the world has ever seen. But the great 
body of a political party is always less wicked 
than wrong. The real reason for the adop- 
tion of this principle, so sweet to the mouth 
and so bitter in the stomach, is this, that 
the heart of the ordinary man is better than 
his head. Good and worthy persons, my 
Lord, are never able to comprehend that tact 
is a quality which is still more necessary to 
a statesman than rectitude of intentions : that 
dull unimaginative people, who cannot foresee 
the results of their pigheaded endeavours to 
force principles into action, can do more harm 
and are more to be dreaded than the most 
finished and unscrupulous knavery. Marly 
excellent and well-meaning gentlemen who 
dabble in politics leave entirely out of their 
calculations the depravity of the human heart ; 
and it would be well for them and those for 
whom they legislate, if they, who out of 
a cheerful superficiality, are wont to set aside 
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the uncomfortable Christian doctrine of ori- 
ginal sin as an immoral and unjust explana- 
tion, would reflect a little on that profoundest 
of religious dogmas: for they might learn 
much. They might learn, among other things, 
that Liberalism as a theory of government 
is, at bottom, a contradiction in terms, for 
it bases a theory of government on the sup- 
position that government should abdicate its 
functions, and that things would get along 
better without it. They might learn that 
unlimited absence of restraint is not the best 
means of solving all the problems of a states- 
manship: and that whatever may be the 
value of such a principle in a society of wild 
beasts, there is hardly any form of despotic 
tyranny which would not be Elysium in com- 
parison with such an Inferno as a logical 
application of its principle would produce. 

Liberal Principles, then, my Lord, which 
are founded on the ignorance and simplicity 
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of the many, and the wickedness and villany 
of the few, are, unless history, reason, and 
experience are alike at fault, a striking illus- 
tration of the old maxim, corruptio optimi 
pessima. And it needs no great expense of 
language to show how Radicalism, its off- 
shoot, whose principles are * root-and-branch 
reforming,' will lead us still further astray. 
No system of government which professes to 
act on such a principle could exist for a year, 
for a very simple reason, that will present 
itself to your Lordship without any further 
argumentation of mine. 

But every abuse generates its opposite: 
action is quickly followed by recoil : and 
men, finding the consequences of their de- 
lusive theory quite other than they thought 
them, have run into the opposite extreme. 
They found that liberty, free and unrestrained 
was not a blessing but a curse: they have 
concluded that Liberty is to blame, and not 
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those who abuse her : and they have framed 
a new Idol of the Tribe. They do not perceive 
that they have but exchanged one abstraction 
for another. If they erred before in giving 
too little respect to the state, they are deter- 
mined that it shall not be so this time. 
Before, they had too much liberty : now, they 
will have none. Before, the State was sacri- 
ficed to the individual ; now, the individual 
shall be sacrificed to the State. Before, the 
weak and lowly were handed over to the 
tender mercies of the strong and rich : now, 
the clever and industrious shall be forcibly 
sacrificed to the idle and stupid. Liberalism 
found that its dream of freedom ended in 
slavery: Socialism will avoid this result by 
taking away freedom altogether. Liberalism 
began with professions of fraternity, and found 
that men were by no means brothers ; So- 
cialism knows they are not brothers, but will 
make them brothers, whether they will or no. 
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Liberalism began with dreams of equality^ 
and woke to find inequality rampant in its 
midst: Socialism will ensure equality, by 
cutting off all that are unequal above the 
lowest line. Liberalism discovered the evils 
of unrestricted competition : Socialism will 
destroy all incentive by making all com- 
petition impossible. Liberalism has ended in 
the worship of riches : Socialism will destroy 
riches altogether®. Liberalism achieved the 
greatness of few at the expense of many : 
Socialism would reduce the whole world to 
a dead level of universal mediocrity. 

Thus, then, my Lord, Socialism, no less 
than its originating antithesis, ends by arriv- 
ing at the opposite pole from which it started. 
It is based on sympathy for the oppressed, 
and aims at freeing some individuals from 
a tyranny which has arisen in the pursuit 
of an abstraction : thus it has really, for its 

• See Essay, No. 3. 
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object, the setting free of individuals from 
arbitrary restrictions imposed on them. And 
how would it solve the problem ? By placing 
equal restrictions on all. 

My Lord, I have now laid before you an 
outline of the two principal systems which 
seek to provide a general scheme of govern- 
ment. These two have indeed generated a 
monstrous swarm of minor systems, a noxious 
brood, the maggots of corrupted texts. They 
differ endlessly, for error is infinite : but one 
thing is common to them all. They all, with- 
out exception, attempt to offer an abstract 
theory which shall afford a principle for every 
different case. 

My Lord, we are indebted for all our in^ 
tellectual anarchy in politics to a desertion 
of true principles, and a want of common 
sense. There is an aphorism of my Lord 
Bacon which is so apt for our purpose, that 
I cannot refrain from introducing it here. 
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* The human mindy says that great man, ^frotn 
its own nature easily supposes a greater degree 
of order and regularity in things than it recdly 
finds, ^ .There, my Lord, is the y&«j et origo 
malu All those fine speculators, all those 
constitution - mongers, all these Socialists, 
Liberals, Radicals, and other vain theoretical 
projectors, are on a wild-goose chase: they 
pursue a will-o'-the-wisp. They are all trying 
to reduce to a single principle facts and 
circumstances that differ infinitely among 
themselves. They are with infinite pain to 
themselves, and infinite danger to the world 
in general, hunting for that in comparison 
with which the elixir of life was a reality, and 
the philosopher's stone a thing of everyday 
life, — a common measure of incommensurables. 
Is it necessary, my Lord, to say more? 
is it necessary to place in opposition to these 
vain imaginations the solid reality of sober 
policy, or to endeavour to depict in contrast 
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to these madmen an outline portrait of the 
genuine statesman. 

The end of the true statesman differs from 
that proposed by the chimerical visionary no 
less than his means. He does not propose 
to realize any abstractions, he does not offer 
vain dreams of liberty or equality ; he enter- 
tains no good-natured illusions about human 
nature : he does not delude himself or others 
by vague declamations about fraternity and 
brotherhood : he serves up no strange dishes 
with high-sounding names and no substance : 
he offers no banquet of the Barmecides: he 
makes no promises : raises no hopes : favours 
no class. His end and supreme law is, solus 
publica: his means, caution, delicacy, hesita- 
tion : his greatest and only virtue is TACT ; 
that fine quality which enables its holder 
alike to distinguish differences, and seize op- 
portunities, which enables him alike to discern 
the limits of the possible, and to determine 

N 
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* how much of an evil ought to be endured.' 
He knows that to gain some^ it is necessary 
to avoid grasping at all: his motto is, 'the 
half is more than the whole.' He builds no 
fine castles in the air, mere thistles to delude 
the greedy, long-eared race of wonder lovers : 
he does not strike the imagination so much 
as satisfy the judgment : hence he will rarely 
be popular, and therefore must rely on his 
own self-approval, and the esteem of the few. 
His legislation is guided by no empty general 
rules, but the warm pressing necessities of the 
moment ; and that which fools cast in his 
teeth as the reproach of reproaches, the ab- 
sence of futile general theories, is in truth 
nothing else than his crown and glory. 

Such, my Lord, is an outline of the true 
statesman ; such are the considerations which 
may help to induce a mind so ardent and 
generous as that of your young wandering 
sheep to return to the fold, Happy indeed 
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should I be, my Lord, could I think that 
in the evening of my life, I had contributed 
to instilling some portion of political wisdom 
into the head of one who is doubtless destined 
to play a great part in the history of his 
country. For it is to those who are coming 
on to the stage we must look, rather than 
to those who are going off; and the hope 
of a nation lies in the promise of its youth. 
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